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not necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Accept the Challenge 


At the turn of the new year we find civilization at the crossroads. Never in 
the history of man have we had such a variety of perplexing problems as those 
which confront us today. Governmental policies have affected the lives of 
millions of our people. Confusion exists among all peoples and in all countries 
of the world. 


With the remarkable advances that have been made in many fields, such 
as medicine and surgery, science and invention, would it not be a wise policy 
for us to stop at this particular time and to evaluate seriously the part that we 
as commercial teachers are playing in this world drama? 


At this, the beginning of a new year, we find commercial education ‘‘looking 
up.’’ Young men and women by the hundreds of thousands are crowding our 
secondary institutions with one outstanding objective in mind; namely, to 
obtain a type of cultural and purposeful training that may serve to establish 
them in this ever-changing social and economic environment. 


Teachers of business subjects have in the past and will to a much greater 
degree in the future be called upon to make a definite constructive contribution 
to the needs that will play a prominent part in the future activities of business 
and government. Commercial teachers and leaders in business education are 
challenged as never before. We must endeavor to look far into the future and 
try to determine policies that will serve as a permanent foundation for years 
to come. 


The real progress made to date has been brought about through the ex- 
change of ideas of persons engaged in similar lines of work. In working out 
problems in any field using the trial and error method, factors which have 
been proved desirable and beneficial have been added or substituted for those 
which have become obsolete or impractical. In this manner reforms have 
been brought about and great advances made in all important lines of achieve- 
ment that have made a worth-while contribution to the lives of our people. 


Dr. Graham, superintendent of schools of Pittsburgh, has very fittingly 
said, ‘‘If the teaching profession is to rise from a mere job to a real profession, 
we must organize and maintain local, state, and national organizations for 
the purpose of setting the proper standards for admission to our ranks, pro- 
moting a progressive modern program of public education and in protecting 
our profession from the corroding influences which affect it both from without 
and from within.”’ 


Let us, therefore, as commercial teachers accept the challenge and during 
the year 1936 study every phase of business education, individually and collec- 
tively, with but one thought in mind—that of improving the content value of 
every subject and of making all business subjects fit more closely the everyday 


needs of the youth of this country. 
Keone Lovech Ll! 


Director of Commercial Education, Newark, 
New Jersey; President Department of Busi- 
ness, N. E. A. 
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A Symposium on Socio-Business Education 





The attention of many business teachers today is focused in greater or less 
degree on one or more phases of socio-business education. There are many 
conflicting ideas and theories about the meaning and scope of this very im- 
portant field of learning. With the cooperation of THE BALANCE SHEET, 
the Committee on Publications of the National Council of Business Education 
is sponsoring a series of articles, the eighth of which appears below. These 
articles will present differing points of view and will thoroughly explore the 
possibilities of the subject, in the hope that teachers may clarify their thinking 
and perhaps come to some common understanding about the fundamental 
principles and purposes of socio-business education. Comments are solicited. 














Social-Business Education —A Summary View 


by 


H. G. Shields 
The School of Business 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


From the point of view of the classroom 
teacher of business subjects, the various discus- 
sions of social-business education which have 
appeared in these columns must indeed be con- 
fusing. From at least one point of view there is 
probably no more loyal friend of the social- 
business field than the average classroom teacher. 
The classroom teacher must be fully aware of the 
need for general business education. Certainly 
it is true that in the training program, the teacher 
on the firing line, especially in the field of com- 
merce, sees constantly the need for training in 
judgment as well as in technique. It is useless 
to teach technique unless there is also an under- 
standing of relationship. But even though the 
classroom teacher may have a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the social-business field, his timidity 
in introducing the work is probably the result of 
the uncertainty of leaders in the field of business 
education, or it certainly so appears. 


This symposium on social-business education 
is an example of the many uncertainties which 
threaten development in this form of business 
education. Although various workers in the 
field of business educaticn agree as to the neces- 
sity for the improvement and expansion of social- 
business education, we surround ourselves with 
a cloud of words and an uncertainty of purpose. 
Essentially the problem is not so difficult as it 
first appears. We are bound down by many 
traditions of routine thinking for fear of treading 
on somebody’s toes, and by not having enough 
courage to put accepted principles into‘action. 


In considering social-business education from 
a fresh point of view, the following factors must 
be recognized: 

1. The nature of the learner. 

2. The economic and social need. 

3. The school situation. 

4. The instructional personnel. 


It is very evident that a large section of the 
public and a large number of school adminis- 
trators are at least nebulously aware of the need 
for training all persons in everyday business 
practices. In a very real sense, school adminis- 
trators are groping about for an enriched pro- 
gram in this field. Some of them are carrying on 
their own experimentation without the aid and 
guidance of business educators. This blind search 
on the part of school administrators for an en- 
riched program is seriously hampered in many 
cases by the fact that their own training in the 
field has been so decidedly limited. A gap exists 
between the thinking of leaders in business edu- 
cation and that of the school administrators. 
Somehow or other because of the prestige of the 
more traditional fields, such as history or mathe- 
matics, those responsible for the extension of an 
adequate program in business education have 
not been able to express themselves in the high 
places where school policy and curricula are 
really determined. In general, the school situa- 
tion is such that, while it is obvious that there 
is a demand for a richer program of business 
subjects, particularly of a nonvocational char- 
acter, the school administrator is unable to de- 
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termine the exact nature of the demand and need. 
Nor is he entirely certain that the commercial de- 
partment as it exists now will meet this demand. 

One of the issues which runs through the 
whole series in this symposium on social-business 
education has been the question of occupational 
intelligence versus consumer and social-business 
education. This problem is more apparent than 
real. On the secondary school level, curriculum 
experts quite generally agree that this should be 
a relatively unspecialized level of education, and 
it seems fairly clear in my mind that adequate 
training in occupational intelligence is also apt 
to be excellent training in consumer education or 
economic citizenship. From a practical school 
point of view, it is also quite clear that schools 
cannot offer multiple curricula in the social- 
business subjects, education in economic citizen- 
ship, or something else. One must realize that 
the vast majority of secondary schools in the 
United States are relatively small institutions 
enrolling fewer than two hundred students and 
that only the large high schoo] can offer a spe- 
cialized array of courses. It may be that in the 
relatively small number of large high schools 
specialized courses designed to train for occupa- 
tional intelligence may be offered in addition to 
particularized courses in consumer education. 

It is apparent that the program in this field 
so far as most schools are concerned must be a 
choice of a central body of materials which will 
contribute towards occupational intelligence and 
better consumer training or no program at all. 
It is certainly not possible in most high schools 
of this country to offer multiple curricula. Even 
if it were, there are distinct tendencies towards 
the simplification and intensification of the pres- 
ent offerings which would lead one to believe 
that the problem will be solved not by the 
addition of new courses, but rather by the reor- 
ganization of existing materials so as to include 
the new instructional points of view. 

The issue concerning occupational intelli- 
gence versus consumer education and social- 
business education is so important that further 
discussion is necessary. Occupational intelligence 
involves an understanding of business relations 
so that the particular technique may be used 
with care and judgment. In almost any given 
situation the type of training called occupational 
intelligence would also contribute toward con- 
sumer knowledge. Any consumer is more intelli- 
gent if he understands how products are made, 
what processes are involved, the distributing 
system by which goods come to him, and the 
cost of production. To a large degree this is the 
type of material which would logically fall into 
courses designed for occupational intelligence. 

If commercial education leaders can present 


a solid front with respect to what constitutes an 
enriched program in the field of social-business 
education, the task of reconstructing secondary 
sacial-science education or training will be greatly 
simplified. It is apparent that the social-science 
curriculum, as it is presently constituted with its 
abstract historical ideas largely removed from 
the interests of the learner, has made little 
headway in affecting desirable economic and 
social behavior changes. If one were to compare 
the rapidity with which courses in the social 
sciences have been added to the curriculum and 
then in turn compare such things as improvement 
in social and economic life generally, crime rate, 
divorce rate, business failures, the business 
gullibility of the general public, or any other set 
of social and economic phenomena, it would be 
apparent that our social-science education has 
done little toward carrying over into the actual 
world the facts which are piously taught in 
classrooms. The reason for this miscarriage of 
social-science education is fairly clear. It is 
because, in the social-science courses, attention 
is devoted to society and not to the individual. 
Even adults cannot in their economic and social 
affairs think beyond their own individual inter- 
ests, and this doubtless is true of high school 
students. The power of abstraction of envisaging 
society as a whole is relatively rare in human 
beings. Consequently, the social-science program 
has gone awry because it assumes that ability to 
deal with large and sometimes abstract problems 
is common to all humanity. A social-business 
program must, if it is to affect desirable behavior 
change, be geared to the interests of the learner 
as an individual. The most hopeful thing about 
social-business education is not the intriguing 
nature of the subject matter involved, but rather 
the fact that for the most part social-business 
education deals with materials which are of im- 
mediate interest to the learner. If man is to 
become rational in his economic affairs, he must 
be appealed to on an individual basis. Even in 
connection with larger business and economic 
problems like the tariff or the AAA, his thinking 
is likely to be colored by how these particular 
problems affect him. If the teacher can point out 
that as a long-run proposition his own fortunes 
are affected by a policy of enlightened selfishness, 
much more will be gained than by an impersonal 
discussion of the pros and cons of a given prob- 
lem. In a very real sense, social-business educa- 
tion is simply individualized social science, re- 
gardless of whether or not it is designed to in- 
crease occupational intelligence, promote con- 
sumer training, or improve economic citizenship. 
Social-business education is a realistic study of 
business relations. 


(Concluded on page 240) 
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Procedure in the Bookkeeping Class 


Part of a thesis presented to the Graduate 
College, University of Nebraska, for the ful- 
fillment of requirements for an M. A. degree. 


S. W. Pursell 
McKinley Technical High School 
Washington, D. C. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CLASS TIME IN ELEMENTARY 
COURSES. There has been a considerable amount 
of discussion by authorities in the field as to the 
proper use to be made of the bookkeeping class 
period. Some teachers have given over almost 
the entire class time to laboratory work in the 
form of written exercises, sets, problems, or tests. 
These teachers believe that students learn to do 
by doing, and the “question-and-answer” recita- 
tion has little value. They further believe that 
time taken by the teacher in lecturing should be 
reduced to a minimum. On the other hand, there 
are teachers who attach much importance to class 
discussion. These teachers devote a considerable 
amount of time to giving explanation to each 
topic. In such cases, most of the exercises are 
completed outside of the class period. 

An attempt has herein been made to determine 
the common practice relative to the use of the 
class period in elementary bookkeeping. Teachers 


were asked to estimate the approximate percent- 
age of class time devoted to each of the following 
four activities: 


Oral recitation on old lesson. ... __-__% 
Written tests and examinations.. ______% 
Directions on the new assignment ______% 
Preparation on sets and exercises ______% 


A total of 100 teachers responded to this 
question; the results are shown in Table I. 


An examination of this table will show that 
while the time devoted to oral recitation ranges 
from § per cent to 60 per cent of the total class 
period, there is a decided grouping of frequency 
between the ranges of 10 and 25 per cent. Time 
devoted to tests and examinations ranges from 
zero to 50 per cent, yet frequency grouping falls 
between 10 and 25 per cent. The range of time 
given to work on sets and exercises (preparation) 
is from zero to 80 per cent, but in the majority of 


Table I 


DISTRIBUTION OF CLASS TIME—ELEMENTARY COURSE 
100 schools reporting 

















Activities and Frequencies 
Percentage of 
Class Time Oral Written Tests Directions Work on Sets 
Recitation and Exam. New Assign. and Exer. 
0% 0 3 1 1 
5 8 16 9 1 
10 21 41 18 1 
15 16 10 13 1 
20 19 18 31 8 
25 15 6 16 2 
30 6 2 6 8 
35 4 1 0 3 
40 6 1 5 11 
45 0 1 0 4 
50 4 1 1 . 
55 0 0 0 5 
60 1 0 0 13 
65 0 0 0 2 
70 0 0 0 4 
75 0 0 0 2 
80 0 0 0 5 
Total Schools Reporting 100 100 100 100 
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cases the range is from 50 to 60 per cent of the 
total class item. 


An analysis of this tabulation reveals that 
the median distribution of class time, by all 
teachers reporting, allots nearly 19 per cent of the 
time to oral recitation over the old lesson; 
slightly over 11 per cent to written tests and 
examinations; 19 per cent to directions on the 
new assignment; and about 49 per cent to prepa- 
ration on sets and exercises. 


Much has been said in recent years regarding 
the proportion of time which a teacher is justified 
in spending upon bookkeeping recitation. Some 
advocate the discarding of its use entirely, and 
some teachers have reduced the amount of time 
devoted to recitation to approximately 5 per cent 
of the period. 


There is still need for the recitation. As 
pointed out by Dr. Lomax,! the presentation of 
new elements generally, needs some class dis- 
cussion. However, in contrast with the old 
question-and-answer method of conducting the 
bookkeeping class, there appears to be a decided 
trend among Nebraska teachers to give over a 
larger portion of class time to actual work on 
exercises and sets. 


USUAL METHOD OF CORRECTING EXERCISES. 
If a teacher has sizable classes and is carrying a 
normal teaching load, it is physically impossible 
personally to read and correct carefully all 
written exercises and sets in bookkeeping or, at 
least, such a task would take a very great amount 
of time outside of the bookkeeping periods and 
perhaps outside of school hours. Also it would 
endanger considerably the teacher’s efficiency of 
preparation for general class work. It becomes, 
therefore, almost necessary to limit the number 
of sets actually read; to check them very super- 
ficially; or to make use of some system of cor- 
recting at least a part of the exercises with 
student assistance. 


Of course, it is taken for granted that under 
ordinary circumstances the efficient teacher per- 
sonally checks some of the written work. Gener- 
ally the sets are considered to be of such im- 
portance as to require some personal attention 
of the teacher. Very often, however, the begin- 
ning teacher is puzzled to know how to solve best 
this rather perplexing problem. He is confronted 
with the necessity of grading exercises, of giving 
individual assistance to the slow or weak students, 
and of supplying supplementary work for the 
bright students. In general he is faced with the 
problems of keeping in close contact with the 
individual progress of the group. In a conscien- 
tious effort to do this, the teacher may easily 


become literally “swamped” with the correcting 
of papers. 

Various methods have been worked out for 
solving this problem of attaining close teacher- 
student contact without sacrificing an undue 
amount of the teacher’s time and energy. 
Although it is not expected that any single 
method is used without deviation, it was believed 
to be significant to learn what plans are most 
generally used by the teachers as a group. They 
were therefore asked to indicate how written 
exercises were “usually” corrected, whether (1) 
individually by the teacher, (2) en masse in class, 
or (3) by the more rapid students. A total of one 
hundred and sixty replies were given. 














Table II 
HOW EXERCISES ARE USUALLY CORRECTED 
Methods ~ Sobeke Tal Wekeae 
1. Individually by teacher. . 82 S12 
2. En masse in class....... 55 34.4 
3. By more rapid students.. 6 3.8 
4, Methods 1 and 2........ 10 6.2 
5. Methods 2 and 3........ 7 4.4 
UE oh 5k ees eee 160 100.0% 











From Table II it may be noted that in 51.2 
per cent of the cases, the exercises are corrected 
by the teacher individually; in 34.4 per cent of 
the cases the correcting of exercises is usually 
done en masse in class; and only 3.8 per cent use 
the more rapid students as assistants. A few, 6.2 
per cent, indicated the use of the first two 
methods, and 4.4 per cent used the second and 
third methods. Six teachers, or 3.8 per cent, 
stated that they corrected exercises en masse, 
while the sets were checked individually by 
themselves. 


Care must be taken in interpreting the tabula- 
tion of replies given, because there is a possible 
wide variation in the meaning attached to the 
question, “How are sets and exercises usually 
corrected?” Many teachers may “usually” 
correct sets in one way and exercises in another. 
A few pointed out this fact. Furthermore, an 
examination of the reasons for using the specific 
methods, will somewhat modify our conclusions. 

It may be pointed out, however, that in over 
half the cases the teachers usually corrected 
written exercises and sets personally, and that 


in only a very few cases were the bright students 
used as assistants. 


The proportion of teachers who individually 
do the checking of written exercises is quite large. 


*Pau! S. Lomax and Peter L. Agnew, Problems of Teaching Bookkeeping (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1930), p. 221. 
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REASONS FOR CORRECTING EXERCISES INDI- 
VIDUALLY. In Table III is shown a classification 
of the reasons given for individual checking of 
exercises. (Reasons of similar meaning were 
classified together under one of nine headings.) 











Table III 
REASONS FOR CHECKING EXERCISES 
INDIVIDUALLY 
Replies by 72 teachers 
Reasons Given Frequency 
Better check on student progress and 

closer student contact.............. 21 
Better understanding of student diffi- 

I a Sra recite aver is Piskaid & whee 14 
Individualizes instruction............. 14 
For diagnostic and remedial teaching. . 10 
More accurate grading............... 12 
SE rr ere 7 
Saves time of students............... 5 
Less teacher time and trouble......... 3 
Only way to get results.............. 1 








The most frequent reason given for the 
personal grading of written work was that it 
gives a “better check on student progress.” This 
reply was given by twenty-one teachers out of the 
total number of seventy-two answering the 
question. Fourteen answered that it gives a 
“better understanding of student difficulties.” 
The same number stated that it “individualizes 
instruction.” ‘Ten replies indicated the purpose 
to be, “diagnostic and remedial teaching.” 
These four classifications of reasons may roughly 
be grouped together under the chief reason of 
“individualizing instruction.” Ten teachers 
stated one reason was “‘more accurace grading.” 
Six stated that their classes were small; five 
stated that it saved the class time of the student. 
Three teachers said that it took less iime and 
trouble for the teacher to check the exercises 
themselves. One teacher believed it to be the only 
way to get results. 

Several teachers gave more than one reason, 
hence the various classifications cannot well be 
given in terms of percentage of the number of 
teachers replying. However, it may be noted that 
the most frequent reason given pertained to some 
phase of the greater individualization of in- 
struction, such as furnishing closer check on 
student progress and student difficulties. A 
second chief reason was that the method was 
used for grading purposes. 


REASONS FOR CHECKING EXERCISES EN MASSE. 
Forty-four teachers indicated their reasons 
for the checking of exercises, en masse in 
class. Some gave more than one reason. A 
classification of the reasons is shown in Table 


IV. 
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Table IV 
REASONS FOR CORRECTING EXERCISES 
EN MASSE 
Reasons given by 44 teachers 
Reasons Given Frequency 
Saves time of teacher................ 21 
Value in class discussion.............. 11 
Students profit by correcting own mis- 
ii heckinbeienichi Ra dend ae-eas 8 
Brings errors to students’ attention im- 
ISIE Rie a parece rraee 7 
Serves as a good class review.......... 3 
Develops honest and accuracy........ 1 
Book especially designed.............. 2 








The most frequent reason given was that such 
a method “saves time.” A second reason in 
order of frequency was that the method holds a 
“value in class discussions.” “Students profit by 
correcting their own errors” appeared eight 
times; “brings errors to students’ attention im- 
mediately” appeared seven times; and three 
teachers stated that it “served as a good class 
review.” 

It will be noted that many of these points 
may be grouped together as “teaching or in- 
structional devices.”” Under such a grouping the 
frequency of response is thirty. The frequency of 
response on the merit of saving time is only 
twenty-one. 

Hence the most frequent reason for checking 
exercises ¢n masse is that this method serves as a 
teaching device. The saving of time is an im- 
portant reason but ranks second in frequency. 


REASONS FOR CHECKING EXERCISES WITH 
STUDENT AID. Only eight teachers stated reasons 
for using student aid in correcting exercises and 
sets, giving only two general reasons. That it 
“saves the time of the teacher” was given five 
times, and that it “develops the capable students”’ 
was given three times. This second point is a 
form of teaching device and indicaces that real 
benefits may be derived from such a method, other 
than merely economizing time for the teacher. 

The very limited use of this method, however, 
shows that it has not met with general approval 
by teachers of the state. 


TEACHER’S TIME SPENT IN CHECKING EXER- 
CISES. Because the checking of bookkeeping 
exercises and sets may become a very severe 
burden upon the teacher, absorbing time which 
is needed in other phases of teaching, an inquiry 
was made to determine how much time the aver- 
age teacher devoted to such activity. The results 
of the inquiry are shown in Table V. 


Teachers were asked to state the approximate 
number of school periods, outside of the book- 
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keeping class, spent in checking exercises and 
sets. A total of one hundred and forty-three 
replies were made. 


The units of time as stated in individual 
answers have all been reduced to forty-minute 
periods. It is interesting to observe that the 
number of periods used range from none to ten 
a week. There is no conclusion made, for three 
periods have a frequency of thirty-six and five 
periods have a frequency of thirty-four. A 
frequency of twenty-five was given to both two 
and four periods. 


Table V 


TEACHER’S TIME IN CHECKING 
STUDENT WORK 














Forty-Minute Periods |Number of ph me mem ong 
a Week Schools of Schools 
0 3 zn 
1 9 6.3 
2 25 17.5 
3 36 25.2 
4 25 iy .3 
5 34 2 
6 1 ei 
7 2 1.4 
8 4 2.8 
9 0 0 
10 4 2.8 
i antay dcach ke nae ioke 143 100.0% 











The mean number of periods is 3.7 and the 
median is 2.9. These results indicate that there 
is not much agreement among teachers as to the 
amount of time which is necessary or profitable 
to spend in the correcting of bookkeeping exer- 
cises and sets. 


A further examination of the reports reveal 
the difference in actual time spent by those 
teachers who usually check exercises personally, 
and by those who check them in group or with 
student assistance. The average number of 
periods a week taken by teachers checking exer- 
cises individually is 4.2 while that of teachers 
using student checking is 2.8. This is a saving in 
time of 1.3 periods a week, or about 55 minutes 
a week. If the teacher is teaching five subjects 
and can save that much time in routine work on 
each subject, it would amount to about five clock 
hours a week. No doubt this time could be 
profitably used in the planning and organizing of 
class work, and in giving help to those students 
who need it. 


METHODS OF GRADING BLANK BOOKS AND 
SETS. Our traditional system of school marks 
has been made the target for extensive criticism 


by educators within recent years. Paul A. Carl- 
son,? Whitewater State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin, asserts that marks mean 
nothing and that grades are largely a game of 
chance. He states that, 

Teachers, in making up grades, usually 
give consideration to the following points: 
effort, general intelligence, personal ap- 
pearance, readiness of speech, quality of voice, 
pleasantness of manner, memory, understand- 
ing of written work, punctuality, daily at- 
tendance, neatness of work, completeness, 
industry, accuracy, speed, reputation, rumors, 
and possibly to actual achievement. 


Although Mr. Carlson has no doubt purposely 
exaggerated the situation, it is only too true that 
in reality there are many factors entering into a 
school grade which often overshadow achieve- 
ment. He believes that we should have standard- 
ized testing and a standardized system of 
marking. 

H. A. Andruss,* of the Department of Com- 
merce, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, has set up this grading scale for grading 
practice sets: 





pO SEI ee Ee 30% 
Neatness and general appearance... 30 
Completeness and promptness...... 20 
ID GI sone ec cwes inenesans 20 
100% 


In an effort to determine the general methods 
used by Nebraska teachers, in grading practice 
sets, they were asked to indicate the relative 
weights given to the following points: 


Accuracy and mastery...... —_-.-_-% 
yo ee ee 7 
NS is ea eats bi ince 2 we | 
rr a 
Ne es Seay coniesne dune 

100% 


The replies have been tabulated in Table VI, 
showing the frequency distribution of weighting 
given to each point. An observation of the table 
shows that the first point is weighted very heavily, 
the frequency being concentrated largely within 
the range of 50 and 80 per cent. Much im- 
portance is attached to this point. On the other 
hand, the remaining three points receive a 
relatively light weighting. For punctuality, the 
frequency is concentrated largely within the 
range of 5 and 20 per cent, with eight teachers 
giving it a weight of zero. Neatness is considered 
to be of more importance than punctuality. It 
shows a concentration in frequency within the 


“The Present Status of Marking Systems,” Tue Batance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., January, 1927), pp. 4-6. 
“Grading Completed Practice Sets,” Tae Batance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., November, 1929), pp. 78-83. 
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Factors of Grading and Frequency 
Weight 
In Percent Accuracy Others not 
Mastery Punctuality Neatness Penmanship Designated 
0% 8 1 23 87 
5 38 19 54 23 
10 71 53 49 25 
15 78 12 9 3 
20 ] 14 32 10 6 
25 1 - 5 14 3 2 
30 8 4 13 ] 2 
35 3 ] ” » 
40 8 ane 3 ] 2 
45 ] 
50 37 
55 ] 
60 20 e 
65 2 1 
70 20 l 
75 22 
80 18 
85 4 
90 6 
Total 150 150 150 150 150 
range of 5 and 30 per cent. Penmanship is not Oral recitation. ............. a ’ 
considered to be of great importance in book- Written problems and exercises ____% 
keeping sets. The frequency shows a concentra- Sets and blank books...... amen 
tion between zero and 20 per cent, with twenty- Tests and examinations...... | 
three teachers weighting it zero. gE é 
A number of teachers attached a percentage — 
weight to “other points” without indicating what 100% 


these points were. One indicated general ability; 
one indicated the ability to complete the work 
without help; one gave organization, and one gave 
alertness. Several stated that they grouped pen- 
manship and neatness together in grading. 


It is significant to point out that the median 
weight given to accuracy and mastery is 61.5 per 
cent; to punctuality, 9.5 per cent; to neatness, 
13.4 per cent; and to other points, 7.3 per cent. 


THE FINAL GRADE. There are at least four 
tangible factors which may enter into the averag- 
ing of the final grade in bookkeeping. These are: 
oral recitation or class participation, written 
problems, practice sets, and examinations. Of 
course there are others such as general ability, 
degree of improvement, attitude, and effort. 
Then finally there are the many factors relative 
to the personality of the individual, which affect 
the final grade more or less in the form of an 
influence rather than a definite percentage 
weighting. 

In attempting to learn what elements gener- 
ally go into the final grade, and the degree of 
importance of each, teachers were asked to indi- 
cate the weighting of each of the following: 


The results have been tabulated in Table VII. 
From this table it may be observed that the 
distribution of frequency for oral recitation 
ranges from zero to 50 per cent, but it is chiefly 
concentrated within the range of zero to 25 per 
cent. It is weighted zero by twenty-four teachers. 
The distribution for written problems ranges from 
7 to 50 per cent but is chiefly concentrated be- 
tween 10 and 30 per cent. Neither of these ele- 
ments count heavily toward the final grade. 


Sets and blank books are given much more 
weight. The concentration of frequency lies 
between 20 and 40 per cent. Almost the same 
weighting is found for tests and examinations as 
for sets and blank books. 


Several other factors were included by indi- 
vidual teachers. Seven teachers indicated that 
a definite percentage was allowed for effort and 
attitude, most of them giving it 5 to 10 per cent. 
A number of teachers assigned a weighting to 
“other factors” without indicating what these 
were. 

It is rather significant to note the wide range 
of difference in agreement among teachers as 
to the value of each of these factors. In the case 
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Table VII 


AVERAGING FINAL GRADE 
148 schools reporting 














Weight Oral esatiioane Sets and Tests and Other 
In Percent Recitation Exercises Blank Books | Examinations Factors 
0 24 7 2 0 117 
ie 6 1 1 0 7 
10 26 18 9 12 18 
15 14 16 8 3 1 
20 30 31 21 23 4 
25 26 36 29 38 1 
30 6 16 22 22 0 
331% 8 8 13 20 0 
35 1 2 7 9 0 
40 5 6 11 r 0 
45 0 1 1 0 0 
50 2 6 18 10 0 
55 0 0 1 0 0 
60 0 0 1 1 0 
65 0 0 1 1 0 
70 0 0 ] 1 0 
75 0 0 1 0 0 
80 0 0 1 1 0 
Total 148 148 148 148 148 




















of sets and blank books, the range is from zero to 
80 per cent, and for examinations the range is from 
10 to 80 percent. This indicates a vast difference 
in the aims of the course and the emphasis placed 
upon the various teaching elements. 

A better indication of the relative importance 
of each of the factors entering into the final grade 
may be shown by an examination of the median 
weightings. The median weight given to oral 
recitation is about 18 per cent; to written prob- 
lems and exercises, 24 per cent; to sets and blank 
books, slightly more than 28 per cent; and to 
tests and examinations, a little over 27 per cent. 
A small amount, about 1 per cent, is allowed for 
other factors not named. 


EFFORT AND ATTITUDE. There is little doubt 
but what a student’s effort, attitude, personal 
and physical characteristics, and many other 
factors which do not receive definite percentage 
weighting, figure more or less heavily in the 
grade received in the subject. Some teachers 
consciously allow for these factors, while in other 
cases the allowance is made in the form of un- 
conscious influence. 

Much may be said both for and against the 
merits of giving consideration to factors other 
than achievement measured by standardized 
tests. Professor Carlson‘ believes that two grades 
should be given, one indicating absolute achieve- 
ment and one indicating relative improvement. 

A request was made that teachers indicate 
whether or not any allowance was made for effort 
or for a wholesome attitude in making up the 


‘Loc. cit. 


grade of a student. A total of one hundred and 
thirty-six teachers indicated that they did allow 
for these factors. A few, seven in number, as- 
signed numerical weights to them ranging from 5 
to 20 per cent, and averaging them into the final 
grade. 

The question was asked, “If effort and atti- 
tude are not given a definite percentage weight, 
how is the allowance made?” Following are some 
of the more common responses: 


Influences the grade when on division line 
between A and B, for example 

Given benefit of doubt and some grade for 
trying 

Overlook untidiness and slowness for those 
who work hard and try 

Extra points added for effort and deducted 
for negligence and wasted time 

In case of extremes 

By letting those failing prepare another 
exercise 

Special teacher help and consultation 
given 

Individual ability taken into account in all 
cases 

When a case of passing or failing 

Add into oral recitation grade 

Permit extra work, to improve grade 

Small per cent added to final grade 

Naturally influences the grade given 

Weighted after grades are averaged 

Add to grades on exercises and sets 


(Concluded on page 235) 
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TEACHING THRIFT. Possibly the first thing 
to do in teaching buymanship is to free the 
youthful mind of misconceptions of thrift. The 
word frugality has a painful association. Too 
often “preaching” of economy, thrift, saving, 
and frugality has the opposite effect from the 
one desired. It is only in a restricted sense that 
this definition of denial or doing without should 
be applied. Many adults accept thrift in this 
narrow, restricted sense instead of as a condition 
of growing, thriving progress in the right direc- 
tion. 

Even teachers answer “No” in reply to the 
question, “Should we emphasize thrift more than 
we do?” Had the term “practical wisdom” been 
used instead of “thrift,” there is little doubt the 
answer would be in the affirmative. The pupil 
therefore should be given a high ideal of thrift. 
The new conception is far removed from miserli- 
ness and frugality. 


The practice of thrift should be not only a 
desirable but also a possible goal. In the grades 
a child may be given a bank and should be given 
encouragement to put something into it. In 
high school personal account keeping, graphs, 
charts, posters, class thermometers, plays, de- 
bates, and projected life ‘“income-savings”’ 
graphs stimulate the mind of the pupil. Slogans, 
visits to banks, and assembly speakers also help. 


The teacher will have to exercise a great deal 
of ingenuity in presenting thrift material in a 
way to excite interest. One business English 
teacher had his class write a series of brief com- 
positions on the subjecc of the advantages and 
disadvantages of installment purchasing. News- 
papers and periodicals furnished most of the 
facts. The benefits of the oral discussion and of 
the subsequent composition with its final con- 
clusions were probably more lasting because the 
pupils did not realize they were getting a valua- 
ble lesson in thrift. Newspapers, periodicals, and 
textbooks abound with suitable articles on this 


Kenneth B. Haas 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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Buymanship as an Economic 
Prophylaxis 


subject. Only a little teacher-and-pupil research 
in any library will bring them to light. 

The teacher can point out, as examples to be 
followed, the men who have succeeded against 
great odds, and those who have benefited hu- 
manity. Franklin should not be stressed to the 
exclusion of other great conservators. Wealth 
should be thought of in comparative terms, and 
any achievement beyond the bare necessities of 
life, if made fairly and honestly, must be ac- 
knowledged success. 


For example, Steinmetz, handicapped by a 
terrible affliction, was rated as one of the eight 
great men of the world. Yet he earned only 
eight thousand dollars a year. His financial 
success is properly considered as outstanding as 
that of the other seven most successful men in 
the United States. 


The teacher must show that his subject fills 
a real need in the pupil’s present and future life. 
He must show that the study will repay over and 
over again the effort required to master it. He 
must make it effervescent, vital, and full of 
interest. Self-interest should be appealed to, 
but it need not be carried to an extreme. Al- 
though good textbooks are notable only for their 
scarcity, the teacher is at least not hampered by 
many poor ones. Since the field is virtually un- 
tried, he has the widest opportunity for exercis- 
ing originality and initiative. 


The teacher must avoid generalizations; he 
must make his lessons concrete with illustrations 
and anecdotes. For example, he may select a 
familiar fact from history and show how the 
Franco-Prussian War taught the lesson of buy- 
manship to the French people; how the French- 
man today buys bonds with his francs instead of 
mine stocks in Peru or alluring debentures of the 
McKeesport Gas Company. This presentation 
would make the material practical and render it 
less theoretical. 
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Savings and commercial banks should not be 
permitted to coerce school youths to save merely 
to exploit them for the benefit of the banks. 
Saving and balanced spending has another mean- 
ing. It is not how much youths save that is im- 
portant—it is the effect on their own characters 
of learning to save in a regular and systematic 
way. The habit can be rooted deeply enough to 
carry over into adult life. To fasten the habit, 
some teachers and banks bribe the boy and the 
girl to save, but this is usually bad, especially if 
the bribe is in the form of money or valuable 
prizes. Such children gain an unearned premium; 
they have not learned the value of money, and 
they frequently despise it still more because it 
comes so easily. In school a badge, a ribbon, or 
a button might be used as recognition or merit. 

Thrift through a knowledge of public expen- 
ditures and the consequent need of caring for 
public property might be inculcated in the same 
way. Pupils could be informed of the cost of 
books and supplies furnished them “free.” This 
lesson of saving through careful use and the 
elimination of waste could be taught daily 
through actual situations by the precept of the 
instructor. 

This same careful instruction could be ex- 
tended to other ways, for unless other avenues 
are opened up to them, the pupils are likely to 
think of thrift as only money or material saving. 
It is just as disastrous for pupils to be thriftless 
in the use of their time, both in school and out of 
school hours. “I didn’t have time to get my 
lessons” is an everyday complaint. The pupil 
might be asked to account for his time each 
day—to make a time budget. Wasting time is a 
habit. 

Thus youth will acquire a habit that will be 
far more valuable to him through lite than the 
mere accumulation of dollars. They will learn 
that with either time or money it is impossible 
to break even; they must have something in 
reserve in case of misfortune or interrupted work, 
or bankruptcy will ensue. 

High school pupils earn more than grade 
school pupils, but they save less. This fact is 
important since the high school pupil is nearer 
maturity, and is exposed to more spending temp- 
tations, but his judgment in spending or in re- 
sisting selling has not proportionately increased. 

All economists and students of consumption 
know that the only way to save is to save first 
and spend later. Yet adults as well as youths 
put off saving until all other wants are satisfied. 
Usually there is little or nothing left. Of course 
the poor teacher can hardly compete in teaching 
appeal with the candy bar advertisements. 

How shall I know whether I have kept out 
enough to last me through the month? This is a 


common question. The answer is, of course, the 
spending plan or budget. There is no reason why 
a youth from fourteen to eighteen should not be 
able to form judgments regarding the family 
income. In place of some of the arithmetic a 
student might profi.ably be taught to compute 
and operate the family budget for a month. The 
parents would probably appreciate this training. 
This would not be abstract; it would be tangible 
and very, very real. Is it too much to hope that 
the school, through the children, might teach the 
parents something about wise conservation and 
management of money, goods, and services? 


The boy and the girl could be taught to look 
about them and to see the expensive articles 
placed so temptingly before their eyes, and to 
realize the demands these commodities make on 
the purse of families. 


High school youths are interested in these 
things. Why not? They are vital to the lives of 
everyone of them. Our youths do not share the 
family financial responsibilities to the same ex- 
tent as their parents, yet in a measure they do 
share them. It might be well if they were taken 
into the family “black chamber” and shown the 
family budget. Family budgets could be dis- 
cussed in school. The students might then under- 
stand that what they thought was father’s tight- 
ness in not buying a new car, was wisdom in 
maintaining the family savings and insurance, 
so that they themselves would benefic in the 
future. 


TEACHING BUYMANSHIP. ‘The teaching and 
the cultivating of buymanship should be en- 
trusted to a trained teacher. This teacher should 
be able to instill high ideals of money and its use, 
not only in saving but also in buymanship and 
investing possibilities. This teacher should be 
able to inculcate the ideal that the money he 
earns is something more than precious metal, or 
a medium of exchange. It means labor and com- 
modities, thinking and planning, work and per- 
spiration. 

A man no longer says of his health: “It is 
mine, why should anyone else care it I am dis- 
eased?’ But his health is not his alone. It is the 
concern of his community, his nation. So are 
his assets. Without financial assets he becomes 
a burden to his community, and a direcc tax 
upon the state. 

Boys and girls are either assets or liabilities, 
broadly speaking. Our people are noted for their 
energy and inventiveness, but educational philos- 
ophies of older countries are largely scorned by 
us. We sneer at “brain trusts” and despise ex- 
perts. In our country it has seemed smart to be 
a waster. But a country which indulges in lux- 
urious consumption, amounting to over two 
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times the amount spent for education, cannot 
be a financially or morally healthy nation. There 
is something wrong in a country which is de- 
spoiled of a billion dollars each year through 
outright fraud, while another billion is said to be 
lost through merchandising frauds. Five or six 
billions are spent for depression relief which 
could have been prevented if we possessed more 
educational keenness and the proper kind of 
training in handling money. 


TEACHING DEVICES. Here are just a few sug- 
gestions that will help to carry out the points 
above: 


1. Use class projects frequently to develop 
judgment in buying articles for school and 
classroom. 

2. Use typical home-buying problems, with 
classes to determine standards and speci- 
fications needed for different products. 


3. Arrange to have purchases made by pupils 
for themselves and their families serve as 
exercises in education for consumership. 


4. Know local market conditions: (1) factors 
influencing them, (2) brands and qualities 
available, (3) changes in prices. 


5. Be familiar with present facilities for gov- 
ernment protection of the consumer and 
proposed legislation. 


6. Have your name placed on the mailing 
list for publications of the Consumers’ 
Council, the Consumers’ Advisory Board, 


and the A.A.A. 


7. Subscribe for Consumer’s Research Bul- 
letins. 


8. Secure all available publications from the 
Association of University Women, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

9. Write to Household Finance Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois, for bulletins on buyman- 
ship. 


Commercial classes might be given for term 
papers such topics as: The Cheating Customer; 
Some Queer Businesses; How Marco Polo Made 
His Millions; Reasons for Poverty; How Chang- 
ing Fashions Affect the Retail Buyer; How I 
Spent My First Five Dollars; Applying for a Job; 
A Budgetary Plan for a Family of Four; How 
Men Grow Rich; A Model Budget for a High 
School Youth; Who Pays for Advertising; Selling 
by Mail; The Fate of the Middleman; Radio 
Advertising; The Next Development in Retail- 
ing; Wall Street Speculation; The Chain Store 
and the Consumer; Patent Medicine Publicity; 
More Subtle Forms of Misrepresentation; The 
“Truth in Advertising” Campaign; How I 
Saved my First Five Dollars; Canned Foods 
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and the Modern Housewife; Should the Buyer 
Beware? 

Topics might be offered containing material 
on such phases of buying as: facts concerning 
foods most frequently purchased; information 
about grocery stores; money management and 
distribution of the food dollar; sources through 
which purchasing is carried on; superstitions; 
and the economic value of goods. 


Projects, studies, group discussions, and com- 
mittee assignments are avenues through which 
this type of instruction may be given. In many 
instances, much more responsibility may be 
placed upon commercial pupils than is done to- 
day. They may practice selecting and purchasing 
school furnishings and supplies. Pupils can par- 
ticipate more largely in the making of school 
supply budgets. Such projects would be intensely 
practical. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. The point of view ex- 
pressed by the teacher and the emphasis given 
certain facts and materials has always seemed to 
be of great importance. For example, what is the 
use of teaching economic theories as they are 
supposed to work? What use is it to teach the 
economics of the classical school in a dynamic 
technological and industrial age? Why not teach 
just how our broken down systems do work and 
not how they are supposed to work? 

We might give pupils actual examples of the 
way “rackets” and “gyps” operate. We can 
call a grafter, a grafter. We can point out how 
the tricks of politicians and the “merchandising” 
of many merchants dams the free flow of supply 
and demand, and makes it almost a joke so far 
as the ultimate consumer is concerned. 

Our future citizens need to know how selling 
agencies condition them to buy certain things. 
They need to know and understand consumer 
wishes, wants, and needs, particularly how astute 
advertisers and salespeople play upon their 
wishes and wants. 

We can give pupils a revealing consumer 
vocabulary. For example: What is a shoddy, 
a dreck, a schlag, a mootch, a gimmick, a wrapup, 
selling up, switch? Sucker lists and how they 
are made and used would probably give pupils a 
new point of view. 

We might point out that many businesses 
selling the consumer have three primary rules: 


1. Make them afraid. 

2. There’s a fool born every minute. 

3. Change the styles on them. 

Such material could be made vivid, terse, 


cutting. Much of the old beliefs could be de- 
bunked and emphasis removed from the pro- 


(Concluded on page 240) 
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Practical Education Through Student Concessions 
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From the beginning of the football 
season until the end of the school year, numerous 
school events are sponsored which afford a real 
opportunity to give a practical slant to classroom 
instruction. Bookkeeping, typing, shorthand, 
salesmanship, and business training principles 
may be applied in such a manner that they come 
to have a new meaning for the student. The 
actual handling of money, ordering merchandise, 
paying invoices, writing letters about a going 


by 
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business, taking inventory, organizing sales 
forces, and the multitude of details connected 
with the organization and operation of a student 
concession develop qualities of business leadership 
in a manner that cannot be duplicated in the 
classroom. The lifeless “John Does,” fake money, 
trial balances in an imaginary business, and dead 
letters of inquiry become live business men, 
actual dollars and cents, real bookkeeping trans- 
actions, and letters that are mailed and answered. 


Illustration I 
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I will briefly outline the organization and 
operation of such a student concession which 
supplemented the commercial education in a real 
community. In addition it rendered a public 
service and proved to be financially profitable. 

The authority and responsibility for the con- 
cession was vested in a Director of Concessions, 
appointed by the superintendent. It was the 
duty of the director to organize the students of 
the commercial department to operate the student 
enterprise. ‘Two weeks before the first event, 
groups were organized to develop the structure 
of the business. Illustration I shows the plan and 
the lines of responsibility. 

During this same meeting the duties of each 
student-officer were explained, and the intended 
system of monthly rotation of student appoint- 
ment to the various positions outlined. In addi- 
tion the possibilities for selling candy, gum, 
peanuts, popcorn, ice cream bars, and soft 
drinks were discussed. The group was free in 
expressing opinion, and a definite plan of in- 
vestigation resulted. The purchasing agent and 
secretary were instructed to secure prices on these 
various commodities from local stores and from 
wholesale houses. The salesmanager organized a 
sales force. The director of details was to find 
ways and means of transporting the merchandise 
to and from the football field and to interview 
the manual arts department or janitorial force 
concerning the construction of a central stand at 
the field and containers for the merchandise 
which was to be vended in the bleachers. 

A few days later a second meeting was held 
for the purpose of hearing reports. The secretary 
turned over his correspondence to the purchasing 
agent who reported that candy and gum could be 
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delivered by truck from a wholesale house; that 
a local merchant would sell peanuts at wholesale 
prices; that sacks could be secured from a nearby 
city; that a local owner of a popcorn machine 
would operate for a percentage of receipts; and, 
that soft drinks and ice cream bars could be 
locally ordered with a return privilege of unsold 
merchandise. Orders were placed, and the in- 
voices were paid with a loan advanced from the 
school activity fund. The stand and containers 
were constructed; ice and cooler for soft drinks 
and ice cream bars were furnished by the dealers. 
The sales teams were organized. The commercial 
students were now ready for business. 

It became obvious that the effectiveness of 
the project would be increased only to the extent 
that the responsibilities of the director were 
diminished and, so far as was possible, those 
responsibilities were shifted to the students. 
They creditably assumed their assignments. 

Prior to the actual opening for business, at- 
tention was called to the need for records. The 
merchandise was to be handled by several 
students—first delivered to the purchasing agent 
who was to be custodian of unsold goods, and 
ultimately distributed to the sales teams. It was 
decided, with the advice of the student manager, 
that the purchasing agent should place all orders, 
check stock with the invoice on day of arrival, 
and on the day of the event deliver all merchan- 
dise to the salesmanager at the concession on the 
field. The form in Illustration II accompanied 
the delivery. It was to be signed by the sales- 
manager when he was satisfied that the goods 
were as accounted. The purchasing agent’s 
signature was affixed after checking the goods 
returned. 


Illustration II 


PURCHASING AGENT 














TO 
SALESMANAGER 

ee en Returned 

& boxes of candy 1o2__—scibars 77 

4 boxes of gum 80. packages 12 
25 lbs. of peanuts 100 sacks __ a 

. cases of soft drinks 90 bottles 

5 doz. ice cream bars 60 bars 
5g doz. buns 60 buns 


5 Ibs. wieners 


60 —-wieners 











Ruth Weland 
Purchasing Agent 
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The position of salesmanager proved to be a 
difficult one. Besides selecting the sales teams, it 
was the duty of this student to plot the sections 
of the bleachers each team was to canvass, check 
the teams in and out, and see that the containers 
were adequately filled at all times, as well as to 
supervise the operation of the central stand. In 
addition, the salesmanager made detailed reports 
as to the activity of each sales team, kind and 
quantity of merchandise sold, and a summary 
report. The summary report was to aid the 
director and student manager in reviewing the 
work of the various students while the general 
report would be valuable to the purchasing agent 
in ordering for future events. In order to relieve 
the heavy duties of the salesmanager, he ap- 
pointed two assistants to act in a clerical capacity. 
One hour before the event, the three reported to 
the central stand to fill the containers. The 
activity of each sales team was recorded on the 
form shown in Illustration III. 

At first it was a general practice to give each 
sales team some of each kind of goods in stock. 


This practice, however, was abandoned by a 
subsequent salesmanager in favor of a plan in 
which a team sold one kind of merchandise. 
Strangely enough, students began to request per- 
mission to sell a particular commodity. Such 
requests were granted and a rivalry developed 
between teams selling the same goods and those 
selling different goods. Increased sales were the 
inevitable result. 


On the basis of the form in Illustration III 
the summary report in Illustration IV was filled 
out by the salesmanager or one of his assistants. 


The salesmanager’s report to the student 
manager on kind and quantity of merchandise 
sold was in reality a record of sales for the day. 
(See Illustration V.) At a glance it was possible 
to determine the fastest selling goods and the 
amount left on hand. At the end of the event 
an immediate settlement was made with the 
local dealers for soft drinks, ice cream bars, and 
popcorn. Sandwiches and coffee left over were 
considered as a loss at cost. 


Illustration III 
SALESMAN RECORD 


Date February 12, 1935 





Event County Basketball Tournament 





Name Mildred Tegland 






















































































No No. No. 
Out Retd. Sold @ 5c 

Candy 7 
Clark Bar 5 I 4 $ .20 
Flat Hershey 7 2 5 .25 
Coffee 4 2 2 IO 
O’ Henry & 3 5 .25 
Snicker 8 4 4 .20 
Two-Bits 2 I I .05 
Babe-Ruth a 4 O 4 -20 

Gum Doublemint 2 Oo 2 7 ” Iv 
Spearmint 2 0 2 .I0 
Juicy Fruit 2 Oo 2 .I0 

Peanuts 

Popcorn 10 Sacks 10 ) 10 .50 

Ice Cream 

Bars ie ~ - 
Sand- 
wiches _  — 
Change I .00 
Cash on hand — $3.05 
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Illustration IV 


SALESMANAGER’S REPORT TO STUDENT MANAGER 
Date October 5, 1934 










































































Event Belmond Football Name Thelma Halgrim 
Concession receipts $ 5.30 
Team No. 1 Commodity 
Dorothy Keller 
cay : Candy and Gum $ 2.15 
Doris Middleton _— Pes = afi 
Team No. 2 
Tone Nelson 
ed Candy and Gum $ 1.05 
June Kauffman a la oe oe 
Team No. 3 
Boyd Anderson 
a Peanuts $ 3.50 
Russell Carroll - 
Team No. 4 
Enola Harbison 
Popcorn $ 2.00 
Maxine Strain a = —_ a 
Team No. 5 
Mabel Hanson 
Popcorn $ 2.65 
Imogene Hockman 7 aie — 
Team No. 6 
Veronica Shea 
Ice Cream $ 3.10 
Helen Conklin eit F 
Change ; $ 6.00 
Cash on hand $27.55 











Illustration V 


SALESMANAGER’S REPORT TO STUDENT MANAGER 
Date October 12, 1034 





Event Eldora Football Game Name Veronica Shea 

















Change Advanced 
































Candy 100 ee Ee Cr ee eT ee eee 
Gun —t™” 40 INGE OE TE aoe eadn ce siews dn ared anes eee ee 
Peanuts Oe gpk cd naten on oe badelecnedeuswandle 3.75 
Pop ar ~ bottles sold at sc... 0... e ccc c eee ce ce cececeees ore 7.05 
Ice cream oe even duabaeudecedencleunavveuuen 3.80 
Sandwiches 50 Mahdi ths Ghoe byt aa She gals al aide Ww Wak mew Wes 2.50 
Coffee 25 Aaa iahica bios cs ee es ae kG 8 oles tan eignsae oe Sa ace 1.25 
Popcorn IG Ss oa von ecwsnaninnaiduseavercitesiles a 
Checkroom UR Nani aee asked No 3 ae 
i roe ao F544 ed bendea da Oebiedas $20.60 — 
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The faculty director submitted to the superin- 
tendent two reports. The report in Illustration 
VI was made out by the student manager and 
submitted to the director along with the invoices. 
The form carries a clear picture of money ad- 
vanced, purchases, profits, and distribution of 
those profits. When satisfied as to the accuracy 
of the report, the director affixed his signature 
before submitting it to the superintendent. 

In the local system there was but a single 
money advancement. The profits were permitted 
to accumulate (an excellent opportunity for 


actual banking) until the end of the semester 
when the form in Illustration VII plus all money 
was surrendered to the administration. 

Due to conservative ordering, the initial 
venture resulted in a complete sell-out of mer- 
chandise. There was a marked enthusiasm on 
the part of the students and a new interest in 
detail. The second event proved to be more 
successful than the first. As the season progressed, 
the students were real, live, and wide-awake 
business men and women. Their conversation 
covered such items as the more efficient operation 


Illustration VI 


REPORT OF DIRECTO 
Date October 12, 1934 


Event Eagle Grove—Eldora Train. School 








Time Afternoon 


R OF CONCESSIONS 


Weather Warm 
Date of Report October 12, 1934 














Money advanced 







































































By check 
By cash $19 .32 
Expenditure of money 
Cole Bros. 
10 lb. Wieners at t8c_ $ 1.80 
i to lb. Peanuts at 12c 7 a I .20 
1 qt. Mustard at 20c a 20 - 
e. 15 boxes Candy at 8oc 12. 00 
Mise. - gr 
Home Bakery 
11 doz. buns at roc an 10 
Credit balance = oo. 
Cash on hand er 
$19 32 $19.32 
Cash receipts $20.76 _ -" 
Cost of merchandise sold __ $10.80 
Net profit par 
Cost of merchandise on hand $5.81 _ 7 
Cash surrendered $23.47 _ 


Distribution of Profits 
Commercial Dept. 
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D. Doyle Stonehocker 


Director of Concessions 


Grace Wood _ 
Student Manager 














of the concession, the addition of wiener sand- 
wiches and coffee during the cold weather, better 
service to the customers who remained in the 
bleachers, uniform dress for the sales teams, and 
white aprons for the girls who sold coffee and 
sandwiches. 

The project continued to grow until other 
student organizations asked to share in its work 
and results. The juniors of the home economics 
department assumed the responsibility for pre- 
paring the cooked foods and shared in the profits 
as the junior class, while the sewing classes made 
smocks for the sales teams. With the opening of 
the basketball season, a check room was added to 
the project. This necessitated the formation of a 
systematic plan for the rapid surrender of 
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checked wraps at the end of the game. Duplicate 
serial numbers were made, calling into use the 
paper cutter and numbering machine. At a 
nominal fee for this service, the check room 
proved to be profitable and was a popular 
choice of the student-workers. 

It is my opinion that the scope of the student 
concession should be extended to include the 
publication of athletic programs. In many 
schools the sale of advertising space and the 
distribution of such programs is carried on by 
private interests, or else is totally neglected. In 
either case there is a golden opportunity to 
present and practice the principles of salesman- 
ship, commercial law, bookkeeping, and other 

(Concluded on page 230) 


Illustration VII 


SEMESTER REPORT 
OF 
DIRECTOR OF CONCESSIONS 











Date October 5, 1034 








Organizations credited Commercial Dept. 











Date October 12, 1034 

















Organizations credited Commercial Dept. 











Date October 26, 1934 

















Organizations credited Commercial Dept. 











Date Nov. 9, 1934 

















Organizations credited Commercial Dept. 











Date Nov. 16, 1934 

















Organizations credited Commercial Dept. 











Date Dec. 3, 1934 

















Organizations credited Commercial Dept. 


Profit 
Event Eagle Grove—Belmond $ 7.10 
$ 7.10 
Event Eagle Grove—Eldora $7.17 
$7.17 
Event Eagle Grove—Webster City $ 8.28 
$ 4.14 
Junior Class 14 
Event Eagle Grove—Clarion $14.21 
$ 5.60 
Junior Class 4.26 
Girl’s League 4.26 
Event Eagle Grove—Algona $11.10 
$11.10 
Event Eagle Grove—Alumni Basketball $ 3.75 
_ #$ 3.75 
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STUDENTS come first—we teach them 
rather than teach subjects. The subject, not the 
book, should be the basis for right testing. 
Moreover, if we are to keep out of ruts and avoid 
narrowness in our testing process, we must have 
a clear appreciation of the objectives of educa- 
tion. This means, among other things, that we 
must take the students as we find them, and 
avoid all manner of presumptions when testing 
their knowledge of subject matter. 

Individuals differ enormously, and skills are 
exercised by individuals of different abilities. 
Their aptitudes, their outlooks, their ambitions, 
their environments—in short, their traits and 
personal qualities—determine whether they will 
have opportunities to use their acquired skills. 

Too often, unfortunately, our procedure of 
testing determines opportunities for students. 
In our process of testing and teaching, we have 
a fallacy which assumes that if the passing mark 
is 70 per cent, a grade of 70 per cent “passes” a 
student while a grade of 69 per cent “fails” the 
poor fellow. 

This is regrettably true, but the ideal in edu- 
cational circles seems to be that a few students 
“must” fail, no matter what the students them- 
selves may do to prevent it. In fact, a few 
students in every class are put “on the spot,” it 
seems by an external imposition. Laudable 
aspirations! But this isn’t all. Our worst fallacy 
in education today is the belief that the normal 
frequency curve will determine the number of 
failures each class should have. Such a scheme, 
of course, cannot be justified. The very best 
that this “probability” curve can do is to serve 
merely as a guide. This famous “bell” was 
borrowed from the field of statistics and gives 
no evidence of what to do with the lowest 6 per 
cent of our students. 

What should be done with students can not, 
in any case, be decided by recipes and models, 
even though they may be issued from head- 
quarters and “authoritatively” recommended. 


Let the Student Win 


by 
A. B. Baxter 


Head of Commercial Department 
Elk District High School 
Elkview, West Virginia 


Every individual is entitled to have oppor- 
tunities to employ his own powers in activities 
that have meaning. How one individual’s abili- 
ties compare in quantity with those of another 
individual is little, if any, of the teacher’s 
business. If we undertake to impose uniform 
general methods upon everybody alike, we breed 
mediocrity in everybody except those whom we 
wish to class as exceptionals. 

This brings us to the different classes of point 
scales used in an effort to maintain the idéal 
distribution of grades. This normal frequency 
curve is, of course, entirely arbitrary; it is based 
upon assumptions. We should exercise precaution 
against the wholesale acceptance of statistical 
devices, for we are each day confronted with the 
“chance” of this or that happening or not 
happening. Notice the scales of weights in 
Table I. 

Table I 


6%, A’s; 25%, B’s; 38%, C’s; 25%, D's; 6%, F's. 

3%, A’s; 16%, B’s; 31%, C’s; 31%, D’s; 16%, E’s; 3%, F's. 
5%, A’s; 25%, B’s; 40%, C’s; 25%, D’s; 5%, F's. 

7%, A’s; 24%, B’s; 38%, C’s; 24%, D’s; 7%, F's. 

5%, A’s; 15%, B’s; 60%, C’s; 15%, D’s; 5%, F's. 

7%, A’s; 18%, B’s; 50%, C’s; 18%, D’s; 7%, F's. 

- 12%, A’s; 38%, B’s; 38%, C’s; 12%, D’s, F’s, E’s—what? 

- 10%, A’s; 20%, B’s; 40%, C’s; 20%, D’s; 10%, E’s. 

. 5-10, A’s; 20-30, B’s; 40-60, C’s; 20-30, D’s; 5-10, E’s. 


YP ENAveeye 


Who among us has a right to say that not 
more than 6 per cent of a class should be entitled 
to an A grade? It may be regrettable, but no 
individual can predict beforehand that a certain 
number—no more no less—must fail in a test, 
and that an equal number must make A’s in 
spite of everything. Why not let the student 
make his own A’s or F’s? 

Moreover, the figures given in Table I leave 
the impression that each author of a textbook has 
his own individual blue print for meeting the 
ideal distribution of grades. The figures in Table 
I were taken from various books and school sys- 
tems. These figures show that one school may 
allow 15 per cent of its students to make B’s, 
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while a second school may allow 38 per cent of 
its students to make B’s. Again, a third school 
may allow 31 per cent of its students to make 
C’s, while a fourth school may allow 60 per cent 
of its students to make C’s! Yet, these are 
standards for making ideal distribution of grades. 

All too frequently teachers tune their tests 
for this famous “‘bell” that has never been in 
tune itself. This must be a stupendous strain on 
one’s conscience. Teachers should not waste their 
time digging up “catch” tests with the idea of 
“flunking” a certain number of their students, 
or with the idea in mind that they can mislead 
the members of their classes into believing they 
can make difficult examinations. 

Students are fairly good judges of tests. A 
good test will have the confidence of the students 
taking it. Too often marks work real injustice 
upon students. If there is a lack of uniformity 
in grading, values in marks are stolen from some 
students and very undeservedly presented to 
other students. There should be mutual respect 
between teacher and student on matters of grad- 
ing tests if there is to be a lack of suspicion 
among students 

If the proper spirit of work is to be developed 
among students, teachers will have students ex- 
change their papers and score them in class. 
There is no mistake about the psychological effect 
of immediate scoring of test papers. Scoring 
tests in class helps to keep learning at white heat 
because of the spirit of competition. But witness 
the effect of testing when students are of the 
opinion that their test papers will represent 
nothing more than notoriety of a sort. 

It is no wonder that the majority of students 
consider their marks rewards which have been 
literally wrung from their teachers rather than 
as a result of work and growth in learning. 
While fear stares every student squarely in the 
face, the only incentive left to him for his striving 
is fear of failure. 

Students’ grades should represent scholastic 
proficiency—not absence, tardiness, inattention, 
and other various misdemeanors. Moreover, stu- 
dents should have an interest in testing, and the 
live, progressive teacher will let his students 
understand fully how tests are administered, and 
will show them how to assist in scoring test papers. 
A scoring scale should be devised that will 
satisfy each student that it is impartial, objec- 
tive, and fair. 

Then, what the teacher needs is a scale of 
“visible values,” so that the student can watch 
the teacher as marks are weighed out. And the 
mark, as the pound, should mean as much to 
one as to another. 

Objective tests only should be used, and each 
student should be supplied with a copy. The 
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more objective and impartial the test and the 
score, the more meaning it will have for student, 
teacher, parent, and the entire school system. 
Measurement is a necessary part of the educative 
process, but it will be of little value when teacher 
and student are adversaries. 


The grading scale given here seems to be a 
just and impartial one, and one in which the 
student can weigh himself. 

. 97-100 
94- 96 
86- 93 
77- 85 

.. 70- 76 

. 65- 69 


It is not the purpose of this grading scale to 
fix a standard that will discourage the student, or 
provide pretexts to justify and perpetuate un- 
necessarily low grades. This scale in Table II 
provides a chart for grading two tests that I use 
in my classes. The students can easily see in 
what manner the grades are weighed. Moreover, 
it gives full credit to the superior student who 
can do more than the maximum work. It is used 
to measure the student’s work—not the student. 

A grade in typewriting, as well as in all other 
courses, should represent achievement in type- 
writing—not effort, docility, moral worth, good 
looks, general intelligence, or faithful attendance. 
The chief purpose of these tests is to discourage 
the careless student from attempting to get a 
grade without knowledge of textbook matter. 

Needless to say, the student must be able to 
do much more than operate the typewriter with 
speed and accuracy on straight copy. A speed 
test has no counterpart in the actual work of 
the student on the job. Speed is not the whole 
story, by any means. Too often speed tests are 
overemphasized and tend to give the student the 
wrong impression of the standards of an efficient 
typist. 

The perfect copy method is, obviously, an 
antiquated system of teaching typewriting, be- 
cause, on this basis, every student is entitled to 
an “A” grade. But who among us would have 
the nerve to give every student in our class an 
“‘A” grade, even though they were entitled to 
receive such a grade? Too often “A” grades are 
stolen from students through the “juggling” 
process of arriving at a set of differentiated 
marks. When students know that they will 
receive a square deal in “marks,” there will be 
better work done in school. 

In Section A, Test 5, the student’s mark is 
based entirely upon his accomplishment. It is 
obvious that any limit of errors should never be 
a fixed figure, but should vary according to the 
length and difficulty of the work to be done. 
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The scheme for grading this test sets up no fixed 
figures as error limits, but it does grant to the 
students all they are capable of doing. The ten 
points allowed for perfect copies of the time sheet 
create in the student a desire to do his best 


work. 
Table II 


GRADING TEST CHART 
For Tests 3 and 5 


Per Cent 
Grade 
100% 
99% 
98% 
98% 
97% 
96% 
96% 
95% 
94% 
94% 
93% 
92% 
92% 
91% 
90% 
90% 
89% 
89% 
88% 
87% 
87% 
86% 
85% 
85% 
84% 
83% 
83% 
82% 
81% 
81% 
80% 
79% 
79% 
78% 
78% 
77% 
76% 
75% 
75% 
74% 
74% 
73% 
113 72% 
112 71% 
111 70% 
110 70% 
109 69% 


Perfect 
Score 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 


Student 
Score 
155 
154 
153 
152 
151 
150 
149 
148 
147 
146 
145 
144 
143 
142 
141 
140 
139 
138 
137 
136 
135 
134 
133 
132 
131 
130 
129 
128 
127 
126 
125 
124 
123 
122 
121 
120 
119 
118 
117 
116 
115 
114 


Student 
Grade 
A+ 
A+ 
A+ 
A+ 
A+ 
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The chief purpose of Test 5 is to place the 
student in a position where he must show initia- 
tive and technique. In fact, the student must 
show his ability to perform dependably. 


One cannot estimate the capability of a 
student by the number of perfectly written 
papers he may hand in for scoring each day. 
Many students acquire the knack of accurate 
guessing. This is good, of course, but no student 
should be permitted to complete a course in 
typewriting until he can use the mathematical 
method of centering, for there are times when 
guessing will not meet the requirements of an 
office. 


Although it is true that the student must use 
constructive imagination in spacing, in many 
cases he must know a few facts about other 
matters which will later on concern his job. It 
is a deplorable fact that the average high school 
graduate knows little or nothing about punctua- 
tion. Why this should be the case is another one 
of our educational wonders. One cannot punc- 
tuate with imagination. This means, then, that 
typing students must learn how to punctuate. 
The student’s final rating should be based on 
technique, time, quality, quantity, and initiative. 


Every time a student completes a timed test 
for speed and accuracy, he should compare his 
work with the best he has done on previous 
occasions; but seldom, if ever, should he be 
forced to compare his work with the best work 
done by other members of his class. The indi- 
vidual student is very little interested in knowing 
that other members of his class are outgrowing 
him day by day. 


Table III permits the student to pass judg- 
ment upon his own progress in speed and accu- 
racy. And, too, it is obvious that the student 
has a right to know upon what basis his grade 
is determined, and that all other members of his 
class must take their grades from the same unit 
of measure. The grading schedule in Table III 
is based on the five-division system, because it 
is the easiest for the students to understand, and 
the fairest. Moreover, it makes no refined 
classification of grades that is beyond the power 
of human judgment. 


To show how Table III operates: suppose a 
student in the second semester made a gross 
speed of 34 words a minute with 2 errors. His 
net speed would be found on line number thirteen, 
and his accuracy grade would be found on line 
number twelve. Again, take as an example a 
gross speed of 34 words a minute with no errors, 
and the student’s speed grade would equal his 


accuracy grade, or 97 per cent each. This would 
be an ideal situation. 
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for ECONOMY 


When the problem of economy is involved in organizing 
your course in bookkeeping, let us give you a few facts. 
We welcome an opportunity to prove these facts in regard 


to 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING: the value per dollar is greater; the optional selection 





is wider; the quality of the paper, binding, and illustrations 
is unusual; the content is enriched; the values are increased; 
you get more for your money than you can obtain in any 
other equivalent bookkeeping course. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 

Chicago San Francisco 
SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION |} 
' leaden : Pal ae —— 
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QOTH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING 


Seventeenth Edition — By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 











Here is a book that was constructed through the partnership of teachers, 
pupils, administrators, and educators. This new seventeenth edition was 
prepared over a period of two years. The first experimental manuscript was 
printed in pamphlet form and used with a group of 10,000 pupils in several 
different schools. As a result of this experiment, a second trial edition was 
printed in pamphlet form and used with another group of 10,000 pupils. 
The manuscript was carefully revised and criticized before final publication. 
As a result of this careful refinement, you get a teaching plan that is organized 
as fo!lows: 


A COMPLETE “TEACHING-MASTERY” PLAN 
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Table III 


GRADING SCHEDULE FOR SPEED TESTS 


the BALANCE SHEET 


















































Student Per Cent Per Cent Total Student’s Time In 
Require- Speed of of Errors Final Minutes No. 
ments Below Speed Accuracy Made Grade 15-10-5 Lines 
25 100% 100% 0 A+ 15-10-5 l 
First 24 96% 96% 1 A 15-10-5 2 
Semester 23 92% 92% 2 B 10-5 3 
25 Net 22 88% 88% 3 B 10-5 4 
21 84% 84% 4 . 5 5 
20 80% 80% 5 i 5 6 
19 76% 76% 6 D 5 7 
18 72% 72% yf D 5 8 
17 68% 68% 8 F 5 9 
35 100% 100% 0 A+ 15-10—5 10 
Second 34 97% 97% 1 A+ 15-10-5 11 
Semester 33 94% 94% 2 A 15-10-5 12 
35 Net 32 91% 91% 3 B 15-10—5 13 
31 88% 88% 4 B 10-5 14 
30 85% 85% 5 ; 10-5 15 
29 82% 82% 6 ;; 10-5 16 
28 80% 80% 7 ty 10-5 17 
ae 77% 77% 8 . 10-5 18 
26 74% 74% 9 D 10-5 19 
25 71% 71% 10 D 5 20 
24 68% 68% 11 F 5 21 
40 100% 100% 0 A+ 15-10-5 22 
Second 39 97% 97% 1 A+ 15-10-5 23 
Semester 38 95% 95% 2 A 15-10-5 24 
Two-hour 37 92% 92% 3 B 15-10-5 25 
Periods 36 90% 90% 4 B 15-10-5 26 
40 Net 35 87% 87% 5 B 10-5 27 
34 85% 85% 6 Cc | 10-5 28 
33 82% 82% 7 & 10-5 29 
32 80% 80% 8 C 10-5 30 
31 77% 77% 9 # | 10-5 a1 
30 75% 75% 10 D 10-5 32 
29 72% 72% 11 D | 10-5 33 
28 70% 70% 12 D 10-5 34 
27 67% 67% 13 F 10-5 35 
45 100% 100% 0 A+ 15-10-5 36 
Third 44 97% 97% 1 A+ 15-10-5 37 
Semester 43 95% 95% | 2 A 15 -10-5 38 
One-hour 42 93% 93% | 3 B 15-10-5 39 
Periods 41 91% 91% 4 B | 15-10-5 40 
45 Net 40 89% 89% | 5 B | 15-10-5 41 
39 86% 86% | 6 te | 10-5 | 42 
38 84% 84% 7 Cc | 10-5 | 43 
37 82% 82% 8 . | 10-5 | 44 
36 80% 80% 9 Cc 10-5 45 
35 77% 77% 10 c 10-5 | 46 
34 75% 75% 11 D 10-5 | 47 
33 73% 73% 12 D 10-5 | 48 
32 71% 71% 13 D 10-5 49 
31 68% 68% 14 F 10-5 50 
50 100% 100% 0 A+ 15-10-5 1 
Fourth 49 98% 98% 1 A+ 15-10-5 i 4 
Semester 48 96% 96% 2 A 15-10-5 3 
Single 47 94% 94% 3 A 15-10-5 | 4 
Periods 46 92% 92% 4 B 15-10-5 | 5 
50 Net 5 90% 90% 5 B 15-10-5 6 
44 88% 88% 6 B 15-105 7 
43 86% 86% | 7 2 15-10—5 8 
42 84% 84% | 8 . 15-10-5 9 
41 82% 82% =| 9 Cc 15-10-5 10 
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Table III 
GRADING SCHEDULE FOR SPEED TESTS 






























































Nl 
- , ee Per qeat Per Spout | Bier | Stedens'e game Sa | - 
- e oO | n . 
nake Salow Speed hucunney Made Grade 15-10-5 | nanos 
| 40 80% 80% 10 . 15-10 | 11 
Fourth | 39 78% 78% 11 C 15-10 12 
Semester 38 76% 76% 12 D 15-10 13 
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If a student in the third semester writes with a 
gross speed of 44 words a minute with 3 errors, 
his grade will be 91 per cent for speed and 93 
per cent for accuracy. But if a student in the 
second semester writes 28 gross words a minute 
with 4 errors, his grade for speed will be found 
in the level of work he is doing—second semester, 
or 68 per cent for speed and 88 per cent for ac- 
curacy. 

The number of errors made on a test is 
deducted from the gross words a minute. To 
show how this method operates, suppose the 
student wrote for ten minutes with a speed of 
66 gross words a minute and made 3 errors. 
His grade on speed, as shown in Table III under 
fifth-semester requirement, would be go per cent, 
and his grade for accuracy would be 95 per cent, 
according to the scale in Table III. This stand- 
ard of grading places typewriting on an equal 
basis with all other subjects taught in any 
school system. Moreover, it gives each mark— 
A, B, C, D, F—a standard unit of measure. Why 
shouldn’t a B grade have some unit of measure? 
Our pound has a standard unit of measure, 16 
ounces; and our foot has a standard unit of 
measure, 12 inches. 

It is obvious that “marks” must have some 
unit of measure if they are to have any meaning 
at all. There is a unit of measure in Table III 
that the common distribution— 5-20-50-20-5— 
plan does not have. For instance, Tests 3 and 5 
give “‘A” grades ranging from 94 per cent to 100 
per cent, or, for scores 146 to 155, Table II. The 
number of “‘A” grades depend entirely upon the 
students, not upon some sort of normal frequency 
curve, such as 5-20-50-20-5. The only “fine”’ 
distinction made: is the standard for “A+” 
grades, and it is only fair to the student that 
anyone who can make scores ranging from 151 
to 155 should be given an “A+” grade, even if 
15 per cent of the class make such grades. 

It is obvious that students who go through 
a commercial course with an average of 80 per 
cent can never succeed in the business world. 
And the same thing goes for the algebra students 
who graduate from high school with an average 
of 70 per cent, because there are no 70 per cent 
algebra students outside of the schoolhouse. 
Again, English is nothing more than a skill 
subject, yet, students are allowed to pass their 
English course if they can manage to make a 
passing mark of 70 per cent. 

It seems that common sense should be exer- 
cised more often than it is in setting up standards 
for students. When setting up standards for 
speed and accuracy in typewriting, we must 
consider speed sufficient for social usage, as well 
as for vocational use. Moreover, the same 
standards for passing or failing students must 
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prevail throughout the entire school system if 
standards are ever to have any meaning to 
anybody. 

The performance of professionals should never 
be used as a standard of achievement for students. 
The standard set up in Table III takes care of 
some students whose daily work merits a passing 
mark but whose test rate fails to meet the mark 
set for vocational purposes. It is useless, if not 
absurd, to set a passing mark of 98 per cent for 
speed and accuracy in typewriting tests when 
all other subjects taught in the same system set 
70 per cent for their dead line between passing 
and failing students. 

And, again, setting up an error limit for speed 
tests does not increase the speed, but it does 
have a tendency to increase the number of errors, 
because students have their minds set on the 
number of errors they are allowed to make 
instead of concentrating on the material to be 
written. Students, with a little encouraging help 
from the teacher, will set the highest speed rate 
they are capable of doing without having to be 
reminded that ten errors on a timed test means 
“flunking.” Students must be encouraged to 
reach the highest possible degree of proficiency, 
but too often they are reminded of this annoying 
word “flunk.” Students must be inspired with 
a compelling desire to do their task well, and those 
who won’t work have no business in class. 

The unit of measure set up in Table III 
produces a stimulus for progress, and every 
teacher is, obviously, aware of the fact that there 
must be some incentive for progress in speed 
and accuracy. It is a challenge to the student 
to do his job efficiently. For instance, the rate 
of speed set for the second semester is 35 net 
words a minute, and if the student types at the 
rate of 32 net words a minute, he knows he has 
reached g1 per cent of his required speed. Again, 
suppose a student writes for ten minutes at the 
rate of 33 gross words a minute and makes 2 
errors, his grade for speed will be 88 per cent and 
his grade for accuracy will be 94 per cent. Each 
student should have a copy of Table III, so that 
he may watch himself grow in both speed and 
accuracy day by day. 

Students are inclined to do their best work 
when they know their best efforts will receive 
favorable attention. Nothing is ever gained by 
using sarcasm and censure; and belittling the 
work of a student is inviting failure for him. 

Unfortunately, students have formed the 
habit of thinking that errors are valuable mainly 
because they remind the teacher that he should 
hand out low grades, if he hands out any at all. 
This is a blundering, unbusinesslike attitude that 
should be corrected. 

(Concluded on page 240) 
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NEWS and VIEWS 


Accuracy in 


All studies of typewriting errors seem to have 
been made in the same way. One test is given 
to the pupils examined, and all the conclusions 
are based upon this one test. I think we can 
never learn anything very important or reliable 
from such a procedure, for no attempt is made to. 
discover why the pupils made the errors, and 
no attempt is made to discover whether they 
will ever make the same errors again. 

For several years I have given my first-year 
pupils a different kind of test, and while I have 
never examined a large number of pupils at any 
one time, yet the results of these tests each year 
are about the same as those of previous tests. 
Some idea is gained as to why pupils make errors, 
and whether they will make the same errors 
again. After all, this is the most important thing 
to know. Only after we know this will it be 
possible to decide upon the kind of practice 
which will do the most good. 

The method I use is as follows: the same 
test is given each day for five days, beginning 
on Monday. The pupils are asked to keep a 
record of each misspelled word. The date of 
each test is entered on the record so that the 
errors made during each test will be kept sepa- 
rate. The pupils are asked to underscore each 
word misspelled more than once, either mis- 
spelled in the same test or in other tests. When 
the results of the tests are tabulated, all records 
are discarded that do not contain all five tests. 

This year on the first test 86 per cent of the 
words misspelled were not misspelled again on 
the same test or on other tests; 10 per cent of 
these words were misspelled twice; and 4 per cent 
were misspelled three times. On the fifth test 86 
per cent of the words misspelled had not been 
missed before; that is, they had been written 
correctly on the four preceding tests and then 
missed on the fifth test; 10 per cent of these 
words had been missed once before; 4 per cent 
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had been missed twice before; and none had 
been missed three times before. You will notice 
that the percentages given for the first test and 
for the fifth test happen to be the same. When 
the errors made on all five tests were added 
together, 93 per cent of the words were missed 
only once, 6 per cent were missed twice, and 1 
per cent was missed three times, and none of 
them was missed four times. 

The big percentages—86, 86, and 93—wer 
for words missed only once. I have concluded, 
therefore, that these words were missed because 
the pupils did not concentrate continuously, and 
the word missed was the word they happened to 
be writing at that time. If this is true, it is 
evident that in order to avoid making errors, the 
pupil must learn not to permit his attention to 
become distracted at any time. It also follows 
that the best kind of practice will be the kind 
which will develop their power of sustained at- 
tention. There are doubtless different ways to 
do this. One way would be by repeating the 
writing of an exercise until they have written it 
perfectly, and then repeating the writing of a 
second exercise, and so on. The length of the 
exercise will have to be adapted to the ability of 
each pupil. A second method may be employed 
by giving a longer exercise to be written repeat- 
edly until a certain standard of accuracy has 
been accomplished. 

In my classes the pupils write ten tests of 
different material each time. The test that is 
written by each pupil with the least number of 
errors is used as a basis in determining his stand- 
ard. Each pupil should be able to write the 
remaining nine tests with the same degree of 
accuracy as that of his best test. 

If the power of sustained attention could be 
measured in some reliable way, a prognostic test 
for typewriting might be devised.—F. 4. Cun- 
ning, McKinley High School, Honolulu, Hawatt. 
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Eliminating Bookkeeping Difficulties 


In spite of what has been said and 
written about teaching bookkeeping, 
there is one point that has been neg- 
lected, and that is the preparation for 
the subject. I believe the most essen- 
tial background for the pupil electing 
bookkeeping is a thorough under- 
standing of the four fundamental 
arithmetical processes. Penmanship 
is essential and so is an understanding 
of the minor business principles, but 
neither of these is so important as 
ability to use figures. This conclusion 
was arrived at after watching junior 
and senior pupils enrolled in Book- 
keeping II or Bookkeeping III, to say 
nothing of sophomores in Bookkeeping 
I, spend twice the necessary time to add a column 
of figures in obtaining a trial balance or adjusted 
trial balance. Their ability to determine dis- 
counts where multiplication of fractions was in- 
volved, to subtract amounts on the debit and 
credit sides of the ledger, or to perform long 
division problems proved to be no better than 
their addition. Should the elementary schools be 
made to shoulder the responsibility for the lack 
of pupil knowledge of simple arithmetic when 
they reach the high school level? I do not believe 
that such an accusation would be just under 
present curriculum conditions. ‘The grammar 
schools no doubt teach the subject correctly and 
thoroughly, but the lack of application of the 
subject by the pupil leads to his forgetting it. 

As bookkeeping teachers we must face the 
fact that pupils are not arithmetically minded, 
and if we are to be successful in teaching them 
bookkeeping, we must overcome the deficiency 
as early in the course as possible. How is this 
to be done? I pass along the following plan with 
the hope that it may be of value to others who 
have found themselves confronted with the 
problem of teaching arithmetic to bookkeeping 
pupils. Even when the pupil has taken a course 
in commercial arithmetic, the difficulty has not 
been entirely remedied. 

All pupils who elect bookkeeping for the first 
time are given a standard test in the fundamental 
arithmetical processes. The test I have used is 
the Thompston-Kroner Arithmetic Adjustment 
test, parts A through E.! When the results of 
the tests are tabulated, it is a very easy matter 
to determine the pupils’ general ability in arith- 
metic. Pupils receiving very low passing grades 
or failure grades are required to do extra work 
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in arithmetic to overcome their defi- 
ciency. In addition to this work in 
arithmetic all bookkeeping classes use 
five to ten minutes a day for rapid oral 
and written arithmetical drill. A well- 
known rapid calculation drill pad is 
used and a close watch is kept over 
pupil results. If a pupil, after cor- 
rective steps are taken, fails to improve 
in arithmetic, he will be advised not 
to continue with the subject of book- 
keeping. 

The plan is in its trial stage, but I 
look forward to its being able to show 
that the pupils have definitely im- 
proved in their arithmetic and thus 
show an improvement in bookkeeping. 
Results of the arithmetical adjustment test are 
recorded for future reference. The results of 
final bookkeeping tests are also recorded. In this 
way the results can be compared from year to 
year with a fair amount of accuracy.—Charles H. 
La Due Whitman High School, Whitman, 
Massachusetts. 





ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN 


BOOKKEEPING 
b 
Walter E. Leidner 
(Second Edition) 


The new book contains 309 pages with a total 
of 421 problems classified under such main 
headings as follows: narratives, special jour- 
nals, closing the ledger, statements and reports, 
miscellaneous journal entries, drafts and trade 
acceptances, the bank account, adjustments, the 
partnership, the corporation, analysis of ac- 
counts and records, single entries, business 
terms, university and regents’ examinations. 


Considerable practice is provided on adjust- 
ments, accruals, and the preparation of work 
sheets and financial statements. 


List price $1.28, subject to school discount. A 
single copy will be sent postpaid for a cash 
remittance of $1.00. A single copy will be 


sent with a key postpaid for a cash remittance 
of $1.25. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Successful Federation Convention in Chicago 


Tue National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation completed at 
midnight on Saturday, December 
28, one of the most successful con- 
ventions in its history. The total 
membership and the actual at- 
tendance at the convention are 
reported to be the largest in the 
history of the Association. 


The new president of the Feder- 
ation is A. F. Tull, president of the 
Detroit Business Institute, De- 
troit, Michigan. The other new 
officers of the Association are as 
follows: first vice president, George 
McClellan, Littleford-Nelson 
School of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio; second 
vice president, Florene Krantz, Senior High 
School, Dubuque, Iowa; secretary, J. Murray 
Hill, Bowling Green Business University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky; treasurer, Jay W. Miller, 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Dr. E. G. Blackstone of the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, was elected to the execu- 
tive committee to fill a vacancy. 

Officers of the public schools and private 
schoo!s departments and the various sections are 
as follows: 


A. F. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: president, 
Harold Stark, Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; vice president, Mary Alletta Dodd, 
Springfield High School, Springfield, Illinois; 
secretary, Agnes E. Meehan, Washington High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: president, 
T. B. Cain, West Virginia Business College, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia; vice president, J. A. 
Ebersol, Acme Business College, Lansing, Mich- 
igan; secretary, Miss E. M. Bennett, Spencetian 
Business College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


OFFICE MACHINE ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
H. M. Winkel, Milwaukee Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; vice chairman, Thomas 
Redfield, Milwaukee Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; secretary, Helen M. Beau- 
mont, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE: chairman, O. R. 
Wessels, Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois; vice chairman, Florence Stullken, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas; secretary, 
Arthur Petersen, Wyandotte High School. Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ROUND 
TABLE: chairman, Dr. W. R. Robertson, Tri- 
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State College, Angola, Indiana; 
secretary, Nora Forrester, Wichita 
High Schoo! North, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 

SOCIAL-ECONOMIC SUBJECTS 
ROUND TABLE: chairman, Etta 
Larson, DeKalb Township High 
School, DeKalb, Illinois; vice chair- 
man, Walter A. Kumpf, Hammond 
High School, Hammond, Indiana; 
secretary, Adele Phipps, Hamden 
High School, Hamden, Connecticut. 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS ROUND 
TABLE: chairman, George R.Tilford, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York; vice chairman, Geoffrey 
Carmichael, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana; secretary, Jayne Church, University of 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

ADMINISTRATORS ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Louis D. Huddleston, John Adams High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio: vice chairman, Guy Daniels, 
High School, Chapman, Kansas; secretary, May 
Bothwell, North High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Members of the executive committee voted to 
hold the next convention in Cleveland, Ohio, 
during the Christmas holidays of 1936. The 
exact dates of the meetings will be announced 
later. 

The Federation has planned an extensive 
program for 1936. In addition to continuing 
publishing “Federation Notes” three times a 
year, the yearbook will also be continued. The 
yearbook is published under the general title of 
“The National Business Education Outlook.” 
The first volume was published last year under 
the editorship of Eleanor Skimin of Northern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. Miss Skimin 
will also act as the editor of the second yearbook. 
The second yearbook will be devoted to “Lesson 
Planning and Teaching Techniques.” All major 
business subjects will be treated in this yearbook. 
In a recent announcement in regard to the year- 
book Miss Skimin made the following statement: 

“We have long stressed study, research, and 
discussion; these are necessary but the story of 
the classroom as told by successful teachers who 
are on the job ought to be interesting, beneficial, 
and inspirational to other teachers. 

“A program such as outlined for this second 
yearbook will strengthen the fibre of our Federa- 
tion; it will serve to attract new members who 
ought to belong to our ranks. There are still 
thousands who should join hands with us in our 
efforts to advance the interests of business edu- 
cation.” 
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Fundamental Factors in Building a Business 


Education 


A careful study of the contributions to the 
National Business Education Outlook! on the 
subject of “Curriculum Building in Business 
Education” reveals that some form of education 
for business may be found in every type of 
educational institution, although some institu- 
tions may not offer business training. Education 
for business offers something for all school ages 
and for all abilities; it challenges the highest 
ability and offers opportunity to limited ability. 

The general practices followed in formulating 
business curricula have been the same as those 
followed for other types of education, and, to a 
large extent, their practices have been the same 
on various institutional levels. What are the 
factors to be considered? First, there should be 
a determination of the basic objectives of society, 
of education, and of the particular skill or subject 
for which the curriculum is to be formulated. 
These should constitute the criteria for the selec- 
tion and arrangement of individual courses of 
study. Second, those who organize the curricu- 
lum should be aware of the trends in American 
life—economic, aesthetic, and social. They should 
be trained in the laws and principles underlying 
learning and should understand the procedures 
and techniques of curriculum building. Third, 
there should be a definite plan organized around 
objectives to accomplish the educational purpose. 
Fourth, they should understand that the curric- 
ulum cannot be static in a society as dynamic as 
ours. 

The business education curriculum must place 
its emphasis on the specific results which are to 
be obtained in their particular field. It must 
realize that while business education is not com- 
plete education in itself, it is a component part 
of all organized education, for business experi- 
ences are a part of life activity of all people. This 
philosophy manifests itself particularly in differ- 
ent courses of study which are to serve specific 
objectives such as vocational and social business 
subjects. This curriculum must develop skills, 
attitudes, and understandings which are essential 
for successful direction of the present and future 
social order. From the great mass of experience 
must be selected those which are necessary for 
the individual who is living in this highly complex 
society and who must intelligently initiate, or- 
ganize, and direct the changes which must occur 
in an ever-changing society. 


We must consider first the objective of edu- 
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cation, next how this objective affects the busi- 
ness education curriculum, and third, how this 
objective of education adds in defining the ob- 
jectives of courses of study and the individual 
studies within the course. After the objectives 
have been determined, content must be planned 
in order that the desired ends may be obtained. 
To select valid content, criteria must be set up. 
If the content is to develop a high degree of skill 
in performing a particular job, then great em- 
phasis should be laid upon high frequency of 
occurrence in stated practices. The content 
should contain only topics of greatest: relative 
value. Too frequently content is clogged with 
activities interesting in themselves which are of 
little or remote value in achieving the objective 
set forth. 


In order that the objectives of education may 
be satisfied, a definite organized plan of procedure 
should be developed. Fundamental factors 
should be recognized and procedures planned and 
adapted to them. This plan, with its resultant 
outcomes, is curriculum construction. The pro- 
cedure necessary to make the plan one of unity 
will be determined by those charged with molding 
educational policies and administering the 
schools. 


The following steps are suggested: 


1. Recognize a need for curriculum revision. 
Select and organize those who shall make 
it. 


2. Determine the major objectives of educa- 
tion of the particular curriculum and of the 
individual courses of study thereby con- 
structed. 


3. Formulate guiding principles and define 
terminology to be used in writing curricu- 
lum. 

4. Select, organize, and coordinate content. 

5. Determine methods appropriate for the 

. individual courses of study of the curric- 
ulum. 


6. Determine desirable outcomes and means 
of measuring results. 


We feel the need for a revision when we 
realize that the great body of knowledge which 
has become so deeply entrenched in our educa- 
tional systems does not adequately educate for 
our modern society with its social problems and 
changing school population. When it is recog- 
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nized that our old procedures do not take cogni- 
zance of all experiences of the individual, and 
especially those which occur with high frequency; 
when it is realized that both common and spe- 
cialized activities must be reached in the curric- 
ulum and that individuals must be trained to do 
reflective thinking; when we realize that many 
changes are taking place in occupations; when 
we follow recent trends in enrollment in certain 
courses; then the curriculum-building program is 
undertaken. 


Business education courses are usually de- 
signed to produce two, and only two, kinds or 
classes of educational values; namely, the voca- 
tional and the cultural. It is quite likely that 
with the expected changes in education, the 
cultural objectives may soon prove to be of far 
greater significance than the supposed vocational 
objectives. It is suggested that American edu- 
cators remember to distinguish critically between 
realistic, honestly functional, vocational educa- 
tion and the fragmentary, wishfully planned, and 
too often, futile forms which many of our schools 
have offered. 


If order is established in our business educa- 
tion curriculum; if society and business are kept 
from running into any more economic catas- 
trophes, planning in education must be begun. 
Planning makes for a more scientific gathering 
of facts; for a better understanding of the func- 
tions of education. Perhaps education for busi- 
ness will make its gift to civilization in what it 
will continue to contribute to general education. 
Vocational business subjects have moved upward 
for various reasons. Mr. Barnhart’s “Study of 
Trends in. Employment and Trends in Enroll- 
ment in High School Business Subjects” lends 
objectivity to this statement.? 


The challenge is made to business educators 
today to make their offerings harmonize with 
present day demands of business and society. 
We may not be facing a crisis in the field of 
business education; we probably are not in need 
of a complete new deal; but we are challenged to 
prove that we are cognizant of the need for modi- 
fications of our program for training and to 
demonstrate our ability to keep pace with rapidly 
changing economic and social concepts. 


I believe that our next Yearbook will be of 
much more use to classroom teachers than the 
first one was, because we intend to confine our 
efforts to lesson planning and teaching tech- 
niques. Because of this, every teacher should 
want a copy, and therefore should join our 
Federation.—Eleanor Skimin, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 


‘Earl W. Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Education Service, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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SMITH’S 
DRILLS and TESTS in 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


ad 


Here is the answer to your need for a practical 
workbook that you can use in any business 
arithmetic class or as a supplement in such 
courses as bookkeeping and office practice. 


The following are some of the important fee- 
tures of the drill book: 


1. DRILLS. Seventy-five drills are provided, 
covering the calculations the student will most 
likely encounter in business. A standard time 
is given for the completion of each drill. Speed 
is encouraged but accuracy is stressed. 


9. TESTS. For each drill there is a correspond- 
ing test. A standard time is set for the test. 
A minimum score is established and the student 
is graded on improvement. 


3. PROGRESS CHART. A student not only 
competes with the class, but competes with his 
own past record. A chart is provided so that 
he can plot his own improvement score and 
watch his record. 


4. ARRANGEMENT. — Each sheet of the 
drill book contains one lesson. On one side is 
the drill and on the reverse side is the test. 
The sheets are perforated so that they may be 
removed when the test is completed. The 
sheets of the students’ pads are sealed at the 
lower edge so that the tests cannot be studied 
in advance. 


Sd 
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Guidance in Business Education 


Catherine F. Nulty, president of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, has just an- 
nounced that the theme of the 1936 convention 
program and the title of the 1936 yearbook will 
be “Guidance in Business Education.” 

In any comprehensive program of vocational 
education, it is necessary to have an adequate 
guidance program, whereby pupils may be guided 
wisely before, during, and after their period of 
vocational training. If commercial education is 
to have any real vocational significance, it is 
especially necessary in these days of rapidly 
increasing enrol'ments in commercial courses, 
that only those pupils who have the aptitudes, 
abilities, and interests that will enable them to 
succeed in commercial activities in which they 
can become economically independent should be 
directed into vocational commercial education 
courses. Research has shown that there is at 
present a serious maladjustment between the 
number of pupils being trained for certain types 
of commercial positions and the demand for such 
workers. Without guidance, then, there can be 
no socially or vocationally effective commercial 
training. 

Guidance is a school problem in which every 
teacher should have a part. If commercial 
teachers are to maintain a cooperative attitude 
and to be of greatest service in a guidance pro- 
gram, they must become familiar with accepted 
guidance techniques and must learn how they 
can adapt their teaching materials and procedures 
for guidance purposes. 

With these facts in mind, the executive board 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
decided to take for the topic of its 1936 yearbook 
and convention program “Guidance in Business 
Education.” 

Among the topics that will be discussed will 
be the need for guidance in business education; 
evidence of lack of effective vocational guidance 
in business education; a proposed plan for guid- 
ance in business education for both city school 
systems and smaller communities which cannot 
support full-time vocational counselors; personnel 
practices and procedures in business organiza- 
tions in the selection, training, and readjustment 
of office workers; how an effective commercial 
guidance program may be carried out in each of 
the different types of schools offering business 
education: the junior high school, the senior 
high school, the small high school, the teacher- 
training institution, the school offering adult 
education, the junior college, and the private 
school; the outside-of-classroom activities that 
may be utilized by commercial teachers for 
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guidance purposes; how the teacher of each of 
the business subjects usually taught in the sec- 
ondary school may adapt his teaching materials 
and procedures so as to realize the guidance 
objective of commercial education. 

Every effort is being made by the officers and 
the members of the executive board to secure 
outstanding men and women who can make 
constructive contributions to the program. An 
attempt is being made to secure personnel direc- 
tors from some nationally known business organi- 
zations to conduct a symposium on the personnel 
practices in their respective organizations. The 
speakers in the departmental and subject sec- 
tional meetings are to be selected from schools 
that have outstanding guidance programs, where 
teachers are actually making use of guidance 
materials in their class instruction. Ample pro- 
vision will be made in the convention program 
for the members of the audience to raise questions 
and to participate in the discussions. 

The local committee under the direction of 
Conrad Saphier of the Samuel Tilden High 
School, New York City, is planning a very fine 
social program for the entertainment of all 
guests. Full details of this program will be pub- 
lished in a later issue of this magazine. 

The convention will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, April 8-11. Any 
commercial teacher may receive the privileges of 
the convention and a copy of the yearbook by 
payment of his membership dues of $2.00 to 
Arnold M. Lloyd, treasurer, 1200 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Special Sets and Projects 
for Bookkeeping 


For a variety of applications of bookkeeping 
principles at low cost: 

#523 Practice Set for a Physician 

#524 Farm Practice Set 

#525 Household Practice Set 

#514 Bookkeeping Projects 

(for a college student, a football team, a house- 
holder, a club, a professional man, a cafeteria, 


a farmer, a high school paper, a high school 
treasurer) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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LEADER 





__ Used in 9,000 schools 











Z2OTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Jevon 


When we make the statement that QOTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is “‘the 
leader,” we have an obligation to give some proof. The proof of this state- 
ment lies in the fact that QOTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is rapidly increas- 
ing in popularity in all parts of the United States. For instance, 1,600 schools 
changed from competing books to QOTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING during 
the school year 1934-35. During the first three months of this school year 
more than 1,000 schools adopted QOTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. The 


book is now used in a tota! of more than 9,000 schools. 


90TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING sells itself. We receive many orders for 
this book without having submitted a sample. Each teacher passes the good 
word along to another. Ask any teacher who is using 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING. That teacher will tell you some of the reasons why he is 


getting good results. 





Available with workbooks 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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Southern Meeting 


About two hundred 
commercial teachers at- 
tended the convention of 
the Southern Business Ed- 
ucation Association at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, 
Virginia, on November 28- 
30. This convention was 
combined with the annual 
meeting of the commercial 
section of the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association. 

Dr. J. H. Dodd of State 
Teachers College, Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia, was 
elected president of the 
Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association. Other new officers of the asso- 
ciation are as follows: first vice president, S. E. 
Cranfill, Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky; second vice president, 
Miss Ray Abrams, Boys’ High School, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; treasurer, Betsy Morton, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; 
secretary, C. W. Humphrey, Western Carolina 
Teachers College, Cullowhee, North Carolina. 

The following officers of the various sections 
were elected: Public School Section—chairman, 
Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina; vice chairman, Mrs. Susette 
Tyler, Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond; 
secretary, Grace Titman, Opportunity School, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Private School Section—chairman, 
C. A. Croft, Croft Secretarial School, Durham, 
North Carolina; secretary, Georgia McCutchen, 
National Business College, Roanoke, Virginia; 
College Sectign—chairman, T. W. Noel, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; vice chair- 
man, Fannie Harrington, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia; secretary, 
Edith Hess, Northwest Mississippi Junior Col- 
lege, Senatobia, Miss. 

New officers of the commercial section of the 
Virginia Education Association are: president, 
R. J. Young, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Portsmouth; vice president, Mrs. Susette Tyler, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond. 

The 1936 meeting of the Southern Business 
Education Association will be held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, during the Thanksgiving holidays 





J. H. Dodd 





Awards for Bookkeeping and Typewriting 


Write for circulars that describe the awards that 
are available for schools that use 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting and 20th Century 
Typewriting.—South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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Americen Vocational Association 


The American Vocational Association held 
its annual convention in Chicago on December 
4-7. On Friday morning there was a conference 
on training for store owners, managers, sales- 
people, and other workers in the distributive 
occupations. The chairman of this meeting was 
Paul H. Nystrom, professor of marketing, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. The partici- 
pants in the conference consisted of representa- 
tives from retail trade associations, wholesale 
trade associations, the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, state boards of vocational education, 
and representatives from various types of schools. 

George P. Hambrecht, state director of voca- 
tional education for Wisconsin, presided over the 
luncheon meeting on Friday. Paul H. Nystrom 
presided over the evening meeting which again 
consisted of a conference and a panel discussion 
on the general topic of store training. 

H. G. Shields, assistant dean, The School of 
Business, The University of Chicago, presided 
over the morning session on December 7. The 
general theme of this session was “Vocational 
Education in the Secondary School Curriculum 
Must Keep Pace with Industrial Changes.” The 
three speakers who took part in the program 
were as follows: Samuel N. Stevens, University 
College, Northwestern University, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Clay D. Slinker, director of commercial 
education, Des Moines, Iowa; Benjamin F. 
Bills, The Bills Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 


Two Summer Conferences 


Announcements have just been made that 
there will be two conferences on business educa- 
tion just prior to the N. E. A. meeting in Port- 
land, Oregon. 

The University of Chicago will hold a summer 
conference on business education on June 25-26. 
The University of Denver will also hold another 
summer conference on the same days. 

The programs of these two conferences will 
be announced later. 


World-Wide Typewriting Contest 


J. Bryce Sardiga of Blue Ridge College, New 
Windsor, Maryland, is sponsoring a world-wide 
typewriting contest, similar to those he has 
sponsored in previous years. There is a charge 
of fifty cents for each school that enrolls a stu- 
dent with an additional charge of four cents for 
each copy of the testing matcrial. The tests are 
to be given under the supervision of the teacher. 
Awards are given to state winners. For further 
information write J. Bryce Sardiga. 
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Indiana Invitational Conference 


The Sixteenth Annual Invitational Confer- 
ence of Indiana Commercial Teachers will be 
held in the recital hall of the new Arts Building 
at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
on Saturday, February 15. 

Katherine L. Brown, head of commercial de- 
partment, Senior High School, Anderson, is in 
charge of the program. The theme around which 
the discussions will be centered is “What is a 
proper balance for the social, consumer, and vo- 
cational objectives of business education?” 

Dr. W. R. Odell, director of commercial 
teacher training, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, will be the guest 
speaker on the morning program. 

Irma Ehrenhardt, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, will speak on some phase 
of her observations of business education in for- 
eign countries. Miss Ehrenhardt was the official 
delegate of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association at 
the Sixth International Congress on Commercial 
Education at Prague in September, 1935. 

The convention program will be based upon 
the subject of guidance in business education. 
This topic will be discussed from the viewpoint 
of (a) a supervisor of guidance, (b) a high school 
principal, (c) a county superintendent. 


Bryant College Moves 


In the April, 1935, issue of THe BaLance 
SHEET an announcement was made that Bryant 
and Stratton College of Providence, Rhode 
Island, would soon move to its new quarters on 
Hope and Benevolent Streets. The college moved 
and formally dedicated the new campus on 
Wednesday, November 27. The school is now 
known as Bryant College. Governor Theodore 
Francis Green of Rhode Island and Dr. Ciarence 
A Barbour, president of Brown University, par- 
ticipated in the dedication exercises. 


Mr. Breidenbaugh to Mooseheart 


Vachel E. Breidenbaugh recently resigned his 
position at Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, to accept the position as 
head of the commerce department of Mooseheart 
High School, Mooseheart, Illinois. His resigna- 
tion became effective on January 1. 

About 42 per cent of the graduates of the 
school major in the commercial department. Mr. 
Breidenbaugh expects to make some changes in 
the courses. He expects to offer courses in retail 
salesmanship, accounting, secretarial training, 
and clerical training. 


Cocanower is Elected 


C. D. Cocanower, di- 
rector of commerce and 
business administration of 
Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona, was 
elected president of the 
Arizona Business Educators 
Association at the meeting 
on November 8. Other new 
officers are as follows: vice 
president, Edna Dodson, 
Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Flagstaff; secretary- 
treasurer, Ruth Nichols, 
High School, Buckeye. 

William Gates presided 
over the fall meeting, which 
was held in Phoenix Union High School. There 
were two other interesting sessions, the first of 
which was a luncheon meeting. The speaker 
was Lyle Owens. The second was an afternoon 
meeting at which Lloyd L. Jones of Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company spoke. 

. + * 


New York Business Educators 


The semi-annual meeting of the Business 
Education Association of the State of New York 
was held in Albany on November 29-30, with 
headquarters at the DeWitt Clinton Hotel. 

The program was opened by a trip to the 
General Flectric ““House of Magic” at Schenec- 
tady on Friday afternoon. After this trip the 
group was entertained at an informal tea at the 
home of Prentiss Carnell, Sr., of Slingerlands, 
New York. 

The confererfce opened in the evening with a 
dinner in the DeWitt Clinton Hotel. The various 
speakers and their topics were as follows: “The 
Prospective Business Woman. What Should Be 
Taught Outside of Technical Business Subjects?” 
—Mrs. Mildred Elley, Mildred Eelly School; 
“The Opportunity for Young Women in State 
Employ Under the Civil Service Rules”— 
Beulah Bailey, past president, The Association 
of State Civil Service Employees; “Should We 
Use Field Representatives ?””—George A. Spauld- 
ing, Bryant and Stratton Business College; 
“Historically, the Woman in Business’ —Henri- 
ette Zwerin, Miss Zwerin’s Secretarial Studio; 
“The Woman Office Worker of the General 
Electric Company”—Elizabeth Burrall Foulder. 
The General Electric Company; “Ten Successful 
Private Secretaries’—Mrs. Leslie G. Kelley, 
Kelley Business Institute; “The College Gradu- 
ate Woman in the Business School; How She 
Should be Contacted; the Right Course for 
Her”’—Fred E. Peters, Chown School of Business. 





C. D. Cocanower 
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Practical Education 
(Continued from page 212) 


commercial subjects, as well as to familiarize the 
student with the mechanics of printing. 

An opportune time for the publication of such 
a program is at the beginning of the football 
season. This may be followed by a similar booklet 
covering wrestling, basketball, track, baseball, or 
whatever the local sports might be. District, 
sectional, or conference tournaments call for 
special programs and so provide an added op- 
portunity for another project. The content of 
the program will vary with the local taste. The 
season schedule in the sport, name of players, 
past record in the sport, and unique sports 
items that may be interesting to the public are 
usually sufficient. 

In the publication of sports programs the 
student is brought into contact with real business 
men. In a businesslike manner he attractively 
displays his products and advertising to the 
prospective purchaser. A simple contact for 
advertising space between the student and 
purchaser gives the student a realistic insight 
into the principles of the commercial law course. 
The contacts with the printer and the engraver 
if cuts are to be used, collecting and paying bills, 
as well as many other details, present to the 
student the actual world in which he is living. 

Such student projects are manifestly worth 
while. In their local operation mistakes have 
been made, and opportunities to increase their 
effectiveness were recognized only after it was too 
late. Such, however, can be charged to experience 
and capitalized later. There is no question 
that the reports as developed by the students 
could be greatly simplified and profitably re- 
arranged. 

e * = 


Ohio Business Schools 


The seventh annual meeting of the Ohio 
Business Schools Association will be held in the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
April 17-18, 1936. 

The meeting of the executive committee in 
Akron, Ohio, on October 19 tentatively planned 
the program for the spring meeting. At the 
spring meeting emphasis will be placed on in- 
formal discussion with a minimum of formal 
subjects. Every member will be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

The Ohio Business Schools Association is one 
of the strongest and most enthusiastic groups of 
the business school field. It includes among its 
membership many of the leading schools of the 
state. D. D. Miller, of Miller School of Business, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is president of the association. 
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Household Budgets 


and Records 


by 
Raymond C. Goodfellow 


A Practice Set for Courses in 
a. Junior Business Training 
b. Business Arithmetic 


c. Home Economics 
7 


This practice set involves the keeping 
of records and the preparation of a 
budget for a family of four people 
with an income of about $1,500 a 
year. The set is built around a typical 
American home. No knowledge of 


bookkeeping is required. 


The following supplies are included 
in the set: memoranda of transac- 
tions, business papers, budget, record 
of income and expenditures, check 
book, files, envelopes for outgoing 


mail. 


Price 60 cents, subject to school 


discount. 


~ SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Choice of two volumes 
Divided into units 
Plenty of problems 
Applied business practice 


BUSINESS ARITHMETI 


CURRY AND RICE — THIRD EDITION 
With BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rice 


you can make your course more than the ordinary 
course in mathematics. The subject matter in this 
book is enriched through many examples and prob- 
lems selected from modern business. The meaningful 
problems serve to combine business practice with 
business arithmetic. Students are delighted to com- 
plete the problems because mathematics becomes a 
practical subject. They learn many business princi- 
ples. With this book you can give your students 
some general training in business practice along 
with specific training in mathematics. 














You can obtain a short volume or a long volume. 


ww 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 











Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Joins Faculty of Sanford-Brown 


W. S. Sanford, president 
of the Sanford-Brown Busi- 
ness College, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has announced 
that Arnold W. Zimmer- 
man has been added to the 
faculty of the school. He 
has accepted the position 
of dean. 

Mr. Zimmerman is a 
graduate of the Cape Gi- 
rardeau Normal School and 
the University of Missouri. 
He obtained his B. S. de- 
gree at the University of 
Missouri and will obtain 
his M. S. degree at Wash- 
ington University. His 
practical experience includes several years of 
high school teaching, one year as assistant to the 
associate professor of commercial law, one year 
as assistant to the associate professor of money 
and banking, and two years as instructor of 
banking and corporation finance in Washington 
University. 

The Sanford-Brown School just recently 
moved to a new building at 5924 Easton Avenue, 
St. Louis. 





A. W. 
Zimmerman 


Commercial Educator is Honored 


The state director of the National Youth 
Administration for Pennsylvania recently ap- 
pointed Dr. E. E. Spanabel as a member of the 
State Advisory Committee. Dr. Spanabel is 
vocational counselor of Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and is also principal 
of the Fifth Avenue Evening School. He is a 
commercial teacher of long standing and wide 
reputation. He has participated in the programs 
of many teachers’ associations. 


New England Business Colleges 


The fall conference of the New England 
Business College Association was held in Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, on November 
29-30. The officers of this association are: 
president, Anne P. Hourin, Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts; vice president, William P. McIntosh, 
Jr., New Bedford, Massachusetts; secretary, 
Donald J. Post, Waterbury, Connecticut. 

The following members participated in the 
program: William P. McIntosh, Catherine Con- 
nelly, John L. Thomas, John W. Archibald, 
Harry U. Quinn, Mary A. O’Neill, Nathan B. 
Stone, Elliot F. Wood, Sanford L. Fisher, J. F. 
Flower, Harold B. Post, Donald J. Post. 
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National Mimeograph Paper Association 


Representatives of schools from four different 
states attended the conference of the National 
Mimeograph Paper Association, which was held 
in Central Normai College, Danville, Indiana, on 
November 9. Many interesting and practical 
talks were given on the subject of mimeographing. 

A. L. Danburg of Pikeville, Kentucky; Rich- 
ard R. Somers of Fairmont High School, Dayton, 
Ohio; H. H. Wiggins of Fairview High School, 
Rocky River, Ohio; and Mrs. Vera M. Hall of 
Danville, Indiana, talked on practical questions 
related to the mimeograph journalism field. The 
conclusion drawn from these talks was that the 
mimeographed paper as a means of developing a 
community consciousness for the small school is 
yet in its infancy. Mimeographed papers are 
springing up in all parts of the country and are 
proving of value to the schools. In most cases, 
they are produced either by the commercial de- 
partment or in cooperation with the commercial 
department. 

Stephen C. Noland, editor of “Indianapolis 
News,” spoke at the luncheon meeting and ex- 
pressed his encouragement of the project for the 
smaller schools. 

The National Mimeograph Paper Association 
is sponsored by the commerce department of 
Central Normal Ccllege with Mrs. Blanche M. 
Wean as chairman. Through this association a 
monthly exchange of papers is sponsored. Each 
school which publishes a mimeographed paper 
sends in a copy of each issue of its paper. The 
issues are criticized in the monthly bulletin and 
are returned to each member. 

A contest among all the papers which are 
received during the year will be sponsored again 
this year by Kappa Pi Beta, the honorary 
journalistic fraternity for mimeographed papers. 


Sample Tests 


For twenty-five cents in stamps the New 
York State Business Education Contest Associa- 
tion will send samples of tests that have been 
used in previous district and state contests. 
Tests are available in the following assorted 
groups: (1) Four District Tests: Bookkeeping 
I and II, Commercial Arithmetic, and Type- 
writing; (2) Four State Final Tests: Bookkeeping 
T and II, Commercial Arithmetic, and Typewrit- 
ing; (3) Four of any combination of the tests 
above. 

Teachers should specify clearly the group of 
tests wanted and enclose twenty-five cents in 
stamps. Address your requests to George R. 
Tilford, state contest manager, 106 Slocum Hall, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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Seana For One 
om Semester 
Edition or One Year 











An elementary textbook for use in the eighth or the ninth grade. Recommended 
for courses commonly designated as introduction to business, elementary business 
training, junior business training, general business, or business science. 


The book emphasizes the business knowledge that is needed by everyone. In 
many schools the course is taught to all pupils. It is particularly helpful as a 
preparatory or try-out course for students who are contemplating entering the 
commercial department. In other words, it is a general backgrounds course. 


The book is available with optional workbooks, optional achievement tests, a 
teachers’ manual, and a detailed course of study. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


By Crabbe and Slinker 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Prediction of Vocational Success. By 
Edward L. Thorndike, with the assistance of five 
others associated with Teachers College, Columbia 
University. A 275-page printed book that includes 
the report of what was discovered by studying a 
large group of students in 1922 and following them 
for a period of ten years. This represents one of the 
first attempts to learn what happened in later years 
to children who are given vocational guidance. The 
original group studied in 1922 consisted of approxi- 
mately 2,225 school children about 14 years old. 
They were given psychological and vocational tests 
and were then traced through their educational and 
industrial careers until 1932. The findings of the 
study include the determination of the predictive 
value of school marks, school progress, years of 
schooling, conduct, intelligence, clerical capacity, 
mechanical skill, frequency of change of employer, 
family status, and various other factors. The book 
not only describes the results, but it also explains 
the procedure. Price $2.50. The Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York, N. Y. 


High-School Clubs. By Maris M. Proffitt. 
Bulletin No. 18 of the U. S. Office of Education. 
This 64-page booklet is devoted to a study of the 
organization, purposes, and scopes of clubs and toa 
summary of the findings in regard to the extent to 
which various clubs are utilized. Single copies 10 


cents. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
Db. Cc. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Sub- 


Business Offices; Opportunities and Meth- 
ods of Operation. By G. L. Harris. A 238-page 
printed book published in 1935. The primary pur- 
pose of this book is to provide in an interesting 
manner a conception of the internal organization 
and management of the business office. It is not 
particularly suitable for use as a textbook, but is 
unusually effective for supplementary reading and 
for guidance purposes. The language is sufficiently 
elementary to be understood by the inexperienced 
student. It is not assumed that everyone who 
reads the book will be destined to be a department 
head or a division manager. Each departmental 
office is considered from the point of view of its 
functions, records, procedures, available positions, 
and the relation to other departments. Price $2.50. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New 
Ton, B. Y- 


Studies Relating to Guidance in Business 
Education. A selected bibliography prepared by 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone, associate professor of com- 
merce, State University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa, 
and Dr. P. O. Selby, professor of business education, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. This niimeographed bulletin con- 
tains seven pages of bibliographical references taken 
from theses, monographs, magazines, and books. 
Every commercial teacher can make use of this list 
of 93 references. Single copies may be obtained for 
10 cents from P. O. Selby, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 





teachers. 


material. 





WANTED — New Literature 


What have you produced in the way of a contribution to commercial education? IF 
you have any new piece of literature—printed, mimeographed, or produced in any 
other manner—please submit a sample so that we can call it to the attention of other 
This page is reserved as a service in giving publicity to new contributions 
to commercial education—professional contributions other than textbook instructional 
In submitting literature, please indicate the price of a single copy and the 
source from which teachers may obtain copies. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
201-203 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Procedure in Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 203) 


In the great majority of cases the allowance is 
indirect. It may either be in the form of an in- 
fluence on the grade assigned to other factors or 
it may serve to slightly raise or lower the final 
average. Several teachers stated that considera- 
tion was given to effort and attitude in cases 
where the average was on the border line between 
passing and failing or between an “A” and a “B” 
for instance. 


USE OF OBJECTIVE TESTS. If a definite evalu- 
ation is to be placed upon absolute achievement, 
it is generally agreed that some basis of measure- 
ment, other than personal judgment, must be 
used. Although it may be desirable, in grading, 
to give some weight to effort and desirable atti- 
tudes, there are many other factors, irrelevant in 
nature, which are apt to unfairly influence a 
teacher’s judgment. For instance, the time of 
reading, the physical condition of the reader, 
personal likes and dislikes of the reader, previous 
grades of the student, and many other similar 
factors are likely to influence a teacher’s marks. 


Furthermore, it may be highly desirable to 
compare achievement between groups within a 
school, between various years, or between 
different schools as a basis of standardization or 
as a basis for measuring efficiency of teaching. 
To meet these needs, standardized objective tests 
are essential. 


As a result of an inquiry made in the survey, 
it was learned that objective tests were used by 
sixty-three schools, or 39.3 per cent of the total 
number reporting. 

From this inquiry it would seem that there is 
considerable need of a much greater degree of 


standardized testing. Such a plan would assist 
both teacher and school administrator in evalu- 
ating the efficiency in the teaching of book- 
keeping. It would also furnish a more reliable 
basis for grading. 


THE STUDY PERIOD. Due to the nature of 
bookkeeping exercises and practice sets, it is 
highly desirable that the class and study periods 
be consecutive or be combined into a single lab- 
oratory period. This is not always possible, and 
frequently no special attention is given toward 
securing such an arrangement. 


Furthermore, it is highly desirable that the 
bookkeeping study or preparation periods be 
supervised by the bookkeeping teacher. The 
technical nature of the subject calls for rather 
close direction at all times. Without such 
direction much student time may be lost or much 
copying of work may be done. 


This study has revealed that out of a total 
of one hundred and forty-eight schools reporting, 
seventy-nine schools have bookkeeping class and 
study periods consecutive. This is about 53 per 
cent of the total. In ninety-eight schools, or 61.2 
per cent, the study period is supervised by the 
bookkeeping teacher. 

A question was raised relative to the use of 
home work, and it was found that it was expected 
by ninety-two teachers out of a total of one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight reporting. This amounts 
to about 72 percent. Home work was considered 
to be satisfactory by seventy-four teachers, or 
about 58 per cent of those using it. 


Some teachers seriously question the benefits 
to be derived from home work and argue that 
it only encourages cheating and copy work. No 
doubt the problem merits much serious con- 
sideration before it is depended upon too strongly. 








Pennsylvania Private Schools 


The Pennsylvania Association of Private 
Business Schools met on December 7 in Harris- 
burg after a period of several years of inactivity. 
The officers of this association are as follows: 
president, W. F. Magee, Bethlehem Business 
College, Bethlehem; vice president, Richard 
Kuehn, Pittsburgh School of Accountancy, Pitts- 
burgh; treasurer, C. B. Hughes, Boyd Business 
College, Pittsburgh; secretary, J. G. Dommy, 
Lancaster Business College, Lancaster. 

Mr. Magee reports that the meeting was well 
attended. It was closed to outsiders in as much 
as the members of the group preferred to discuss 
their own problems privately. The president re- 
ports that hereafter the association will hold two 
meetings a year. 


Business Exhibit 


Loyal G. Minier, head of the commercial de- 
partment of the High School at Lafayette, In- 
diana, sponsored a business exhibit on December 
17 and 18. This exhibit was arranged through 
the cooperation of the high school commerce club, 
the local Chamber of Commerce, Purdue Uni- 
versity, local merchants, and various exhibitors 
of office equipment and supplies. 

For several years Mr. Minier has been inviting 
various business firms to make demonstrations 
in his classes, but he decided this year to organize 
an exhibit on a larger scale and invite the various 
surrounding schools to attend. The exhibit in 
many respects was in the form of a business 
exposition. Students and teachers from schools 
within a radius of fifty miles attended. 
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No Fence 


When a colored preacher said to Brother Jones that 
he should give a small donation for a fence around the 
cemetery, what did Jones say? 

He said, “I don’t see no use in a fence around a 
cemetery. Dem what’s in there can’t get out, and 
them what’s out, sho’ doan wanna get in.” 


Fog Story 


At one time during a season of heavy fog, a London 
daily paper offered a prize for the best fog story. The 
following story won the prize: 

A merchant received a telephone message one morn- 
ing from one of his clerks. “Hello, Mr. Smith,” said 
the clerk over the wire, “I can not come down to the 
shop this morning because of the fog. I have not yet 
arrived home yesterday.” 


a 2 e 
A Bargain 


Little Willie was suffering from a severe cold and 
his mother gave him a bottle of cough mixture to take 
while he was at school. On his return home she asked 
him if he had taken his medicine regularly. 

“Oh, no,” replied Willie. “But Jimmie Wiggins 
did. He liked it so I swapped it for a handful of pea- 
nuts.” 

* * * 


Is There Any Wonder? 


Little Hubby (while shaving): “What in the world 
can be the matter with my face! It’s all covered with 
green blotches. I must be coming down with some 
horrible disease.” 

Little Wifey: “Oh, I’m so sorry, darling! It’s my 
fault. I used your shaving brush to paint the screens 
and I forgot to clean it.” 
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CHUCKLES — 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Too Bad 


Salesman: “How did you happen to have an acci- 
dent with that used car I sold you?” 
Buyer: “I couldn’t put out my hand while I was 
pushing it around a corner.” 
+ e e 


A Good Reason 


“Me father and a man named Dooley have been 
fighting for twenty years, but now they’ve stopped.” 

“Why? Did they bury the hatchet?” 

“No; they buried Dooley.” 


. - = 
Little Helper 


Little Margie was given permission to serve the 
tea at her mother’s bridge party. Her mother noticed 
something suspicious in her teacup and said, “Mar- 
garet, did you strain the tea?” 

Margie replied, “Yes, mother, I couldn’t find the 
tea strainer, so I strained it through the fly swatter.” 

Her mother was terribly shocked and said, “Why, 
Margaret!” 

Margie replied, “Don’t worry, mother, I didn’t use 
the new one. I strained it through the real old fly 
swatter.” 

” . e 


A Different Recipe 


Mrs. Newed entered the dining room and proudly 
placed the turkey on the table. 

“There you are, dear, my first turkey!” she ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Newed gazed with admiration at the bird’s 
shape. 

“Wonderful, darling!” he said. 
you have stuffed it!” 

“Stuffed!” she echoed. 
wasn’t hollow.” 


“How beautifully 


“But, my dear, this one 
> é ’ 





WE ARE ALL MANUFACTURERS. . 
making trouble or making excuses. 
© ” . 


. making good, 


JUST THE MINUTE YOU get satisfied with what you’ve 
got, the concrete has begun to set in your head. 
e * ” 


SOMETIMES WHEN A MAN boasts that he “runs things 
in his own house,” he is merely referring to the washing 
machine and the vacuum cleaner. 

7 * a 


THERE SEEMS TO BE a National campaign in favor 
of requiring periodic inspection of brakes on automo- 
biles. That should help a lot, for instead of drivers 
running over a man, they will probably be able to stop 
right on top of him. 


ONE THING A HOMELY GIRL has that a prettier girl 
hasn’t . . . fewer enemies. 
* + - 


A MAN WHO HAD taken a girl out to dinner when 
she was 18 met her when she was 30, and she looked 
as though she had been out to dinner ever since. 

* . e 


I REMARKED TO My Chinese laundryman the other 
day that he always had a smile on his face, to which 
he replied, ““A man without a smiling face should never 
go into business.” A lot of truth in that, isn’t there? 

. + i 


THERE CAN NEVER BE genuine happiness and peace 
where material values of money and pleasure are the 
whole object of human pursuit. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By J. WALTER ROSS —Third Edition 



















For a compact, concise course in 
the elements of business ex- 
pression. » Available with 
a workbook 





BUSINESS ENGLISH is straight to the point. 
The principles of grammar are classified into as- 
signments that can be taught in any sequence. 
This — division permits the selection of mate- 


rial to fit any requirement. You have a choice of 
using a letter-writing approach or a grammar 
approach. 


The workbook may be used with the textbook or 
independently. A brief statement of principles 
is included in each lesson in the workbook. 
detachable sheet is provided for completing the 
lesson. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
SPECIALISTS I N BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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WANTED 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced schoolman is interested in making’ a 


new connection. Will also consider purchasing all or a 
part interest in a paying school. Has had fourteen years 
of high school and private school teaching experience. 
Is also considered an A-1 solicitor. Address, No. 82. 





Man principal, 32, with B.S. and M.A. degrees in 
business administration, economics, and education, de- 
sires position in a high school or a college located in a 
north central state. Rich in business, office, and teaching 
experience. Bookkeeping and accounting a specialty. 
Available for next semester or next school year. Address, 
P. O. Box 47, Worthing, South Dakota. 





Capable high school instructor wants a position in 
com mercial college or college of liberal arts. Can teach 
bookkeeping, commercial law, salesmanship, or any 
other closely related subject. Holds life certificate. Can 
teach methods courses in high school business subjects. 
Good references. Address, No. 83. 





A man who has had many years’ experience in teach- 
ing 20th Century Bookkeeping, Gregg shorthand, pen- 
manship, and other commercial subjects in high schools 
and business colleges is looking for a position in a busi- 
ness school in the East. Has had some experience in 
school advertising and can get results. Address, No. 84. 





An experienced woman teacher desires a position as 
teacher of English, Gregg shorthand, and related sub- 
jects. Can also teach bookkeeping. Has A.B. degree 
and teacher-training college diploma. Has had special 
training in commercial subjects. Best references. uth 
preferred. Address, No. 85. 





Young man desires to locate permanently with A-1 
business college. Capable of teaching full commercial 
course including shorthand. Certificated teacher of pen- 
manship. Has pleasing and dynamic personality. Ad- 
dress, R. L. Musselman, Camden, Indiana. 





Experienced lady teacher wants position. Graduate 
of a business school and normal college. Well qualified 
to teach all commercial subjects. Eleven years’ experi- 
ence. Can take charge of commercial department. Best 
of references. Available at once. Any reasonable offer 
will be accepted. Address, No. 86. 





Former supervisor commercial teachers in training 
for the city of New York desires immediate college or 
business college appointment. Is an able teacher of 
commercial and other subjects with more than the 
average executive and administrative ability. Is not 
interested in buying a school. Address, No. 87. 





College graduate with ten years’ teaching experience 
desires position as teacher of Gregg shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and allied subjects. Prefers con- 
nection with business college. Address, No. 88. 





Superintendent of public schools desires position as 
an instructor of commercial subjects in a good business 
college for the summer of 1936. Is an experienced and 
capable teacher of Gregg shorthand, typewriting, word 
study, business correspondence and accounting. Can 
ym OM excellent references. Address, No. 89. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


“Young ‘man, 26, desires position to act as head of a 
secretarial ye ee or registrar in a reputable busi- 
ness school an teach accounting, business arithmetic, 
business correspondence, business spelling, office train- 
ing, penmanship, Gregg shorthand, and typewriting. 
Has had three and a half years’ experience conducting 
own business school. Best of references. Address, No. 90. 





Single man, 31, desires position in public or private 
school system. At present is professor of business admin- 
istration and dean o1 men in a junior college. Is a college 
graduate with B.C.S. and Ped. B. degree. Has com- 
pleted some work in Western Reserve on a Master’s de- 
gree. Has had eleven years’ teaching experience and five 
years’ office experience. Can teach any commercial sub- 
ject but prefers Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and any 
machine work. Can furnish excellent references. Can 
leave anytime. Will consider any proposition with 
moderate salary. Address, No. 91. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced business college manager, teacher, and 
solicitor wanted for prosperous southern school. Salary 
and commission with opportunity to secure interest. 
Address, No. 92. 





WANTED: A field representative. Good opportunity 
and good territory. Address, No. 93. 





WANTED: Man and wife to take over small business 
college in good midwestern town on a percentage basis. 
Must be hustlers, good teachers, strong part-time so- 
licitors, and absolutely reliable. Those with degrees 
preferred. This is an ideal location for a home, and to 
make and save money. Very low operating expense. 
Address, No. 94. 





WANTED: An experienced scholarship salesman at 
once in Southwest Texas. Address, No. 104. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One-half interest in an old-established 
school. Preferably offered to one who can look after the 
inside end of the work. Address, No. 95. 





Would like to hear from reliable person financially 
able and interested in establishing a business college in 
a large midwestern city. Big opportunity to develop a 
paying school. Large territory from which to draw. 
Address, No. 96. 





FOR SALE: Leading midwestern business school. 
Incorporated; long-established; finest training equip- 
ment. Enrolls high school graduates only; now full to 
= acity. One of the best paying schools in America. 

ers experienced school executive unusual investment 
pment Certified information to financially quali- 
fied persons only. Address, No. 97. 





FOR SALE: Business college. Owner has recently 
acquired oil on land holding and does not need income. 
Address, No. 98. 





FOR SALE: Prosperous business os e located in 
Midwest. Has been established 35 years. = of con- 
trolling interest is nonactive. Address, N a % 
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WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted to lease a high-class, well-equipped, small or 
medium sized business college in good territory in the 
West or South. Give full information of enrollment, 
number of teachers, etc. Price must be reasonable. 
Address, No. 100. 





Wanted to buy well-established business college in 
city of 30,000 or over. Address, No. 101. 





Will buy good paying school up to $5,000 on terms or 
will lease with privilege of purchase. What have you? 
Address, No. 102. 





WANTED: To buy good used equipment—typewriters, 
tables, chairs, office machines, files. etc. Give complete 
inventory, serial numbers, and price. 


Write Lewiston 
Business College, Lewiston, Idaho. 





I am interested in obtaining some good used school 
furniture, such as typewriting desks and tables, at a 
very reasonable price. Address, No. 103. 





WANTED: Copies of ‘‘Cactus sg oe by J. N. 
Kimball. Address, Lowell A. Decker, Rapid City, South 
Dakota, stating number and price. 





Wanted—Guidance Reports 


A report on guidance for adult commercial 
students is now being prepared for presentation 
at the annual meeting of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association in April. Reports of 
current activities in this field wili be appreciated. 
Address Robert Hoppock, National Occupa- 
tional Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 











High School Testing Service 


In connection with the State High School 
Testing Service which is carried on by the four 
state institutions of higher learning—Ball State 
Teachers College, Indiana University, Purdue 
University, and Indiana State Teachers College 
—there are available each year tests in the fol- 
lowing commercial subjects: first-, second-, 
third-, and fourth-semester bookkeeping; first-, 
second-, third-, and fourth-semester shorthand; 
first-, second-, third-, and fourth-semester type- 
writing. 

These tests are prepared by the faculty of the 
department of business education of Ball State 
Teachers College and should prove highly useful 
to teachers of commercial subjects in high 
schools. Many favorable comments concerning 
these tests have been received, not only from 
teachers but also from persons outside the state 
interested in business education. 

The state of Pennsylvania requested special 
permission to use these tests in the selection of 
stenographic personnel in an important state 
bureau. 

Inquiries concerning the tests should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. H. H. Remmers, Division of Edu- 
cational Reference, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 











For a strong vocational 








course for advanced pupils — 











Fundamentals of Office Practice 


By Loso and Hamilton 





No commercial course of a strong vocational nature is complete without a course 
in office practice. This is a course that should tie together the principles learned 
in other courses and should supply a variety of training that is not available in 
other courses. The course in office practice, if properly taught, will pave the 
way from the classroom to the first office position. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFICE PRACTICE is more than a book 
on secretarial training or drills on isolated technique. Here is a 
book that will fill in the deficiencies of training in other courses 


and will aid your pupils to step into office positions with more 
confidence. 





Available with a workbook and a teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati Chicago San Francisco 
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Buymanship 
(Continued from page 206) 


ducer’s viewpoint and placed on the consumer’s 
viewpoint. In establishing a point of view con- 
trary to that of the producer, it would probably 
be wise to study some of the newer views of dis- 
tribution critics, especially the works of Chase! 
and Borsodi.? 

Instruction could be as three tenses: the past, 
the present, and the future. A central theme 
could be selected from current events and current 
relationships. Subsidiary themes might lead back 
into the historical past for explanatory causes. 
They could also leap forward into the future and 
attempt to forecast probable results. 


OBJECTIVES. The instructor might well aim 
for these objectives in a course of this nature: 


1. Arouse a vital interest in the broad social 
and economic problems confronting us be- 
cause of our financial condition. 


2. Give the pupil a clearer and more compre- 
hensive view of our economic life today. 


3. Give the pupil a keenness in observing 
personal economic and social phenomena 
in relation to individual finance problems. 


4. Analyze the causes of certain weakness in 
our economic financial system. 


5. Give the pupil a wholesome, constructive 
viewpoint in his approach to his economic 
problems; that is, to realize his responsi- 
bilities, not only as a part of the machinery 
of production, but also as a consumer and 
a frequent victim of the present scheme of 
things. 

Stuart Chase, The Economy of Abundance, The Tragedy of 
Waste, The New Deal, Mexico (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1934, 1929, 1933, 1933, respectively). 

*Ralph Borsodi, Flight from the City, This Ugly Civilization 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1933, 1929, respectively). 


“Educational Abstracts” 


A new magazine is coming into the educa- 
tional fields. It is entitled “Educational Ab- 
stracts.”” The editor is Norman J. Powell. He 
has four associate editors, and twenty-nine co- 
operating editors in various fields of education. 

The first issue will appear in January. It will 
be published bimonthly, omitting one issue 
during the summer. It will contain about eighty 
pages at a subscription price of $4.00 a year. 

The abstracts will be taken from various 
educational journals and new books. They will 
be classified under thirty-two major headings, 
including commercial education. The editorial 
office of “Educational Abstracts” is located at 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Let the Student Win 


(Continued from page 220) 


The classroom is not a laboratory in the sense 
that teachers should apply highly statistical pro- 
cedures in testing. Yet, the classroom must be 
a place where objective testing is considered a 
modern necessity. ‘Today, unluckily, there are 
a few teachers who are deluded by a false belief 
that the essay type of testing will encourage the 
use of better English. But “‘guessing” at marks 
is sO easy, requires so little time, and has become 
such a habit, that many teachers would much 
rather use some form of the normal frequency 
curve than undertake the painful task of giving 
to each student precisely what he deserves on 
an objective test. 

In conclusion, students must be made to 
realize they are preparing themselves to meet 
certain requirements which exist in the business 
work of the world, and that their daily work 
must show quality and quantity worthy of their 
best efforts. The student must form the habit of 
proof-reading all his work; he must form the 
habit of calculating his margins with the accuracy 
of a mathematician, judging his borders with the 
eye of an artist, and studying the division of 
words, paragraphing, punctuation, sentence con- 
struction, and spelling with the skill of a gram- 
marian. 

+ * . 


Socio-Business Education 
(Continued from page 197) 


It is not important as to what we label this 
form of education. The spirit, the approach, and 
the instructional material really represent the 
crux of the problem. The real danger to social- 
business education is that we shall verbally 
oversell it to both outselves and to outsiders. 
We must quit talking about social-business edu- 
cation and in engaging in various struggles over 
terms; we must actually put a program irto 
effect. The real danger is that when we have 
won a place in the curriculum we shal! really 
have very little to offer. The classroom teacher 
who is thoroughly convinced of the need for 
education in business relations finds, upon or- 
ganizing his courses, that there is a paucity of 
material for actual classroom use. One reason 
the technique subjects are so popular is that the 
instructional materials are abundant and readily 
serviceable to the average classroom teacher. 
The problem of naming the field will take care 
of itself, but the problem of research, experimen- 
tation, and the development of a body of de- 
sirable instructional material and a set of prir- 
ciples which are teachable is a really challenging 
task. 
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Peny of your graduates 


will go into selling occupations 


You Need... 








WALTERS’ FUNDAMENTALS of SALESMANSHIP 





THE AUTHOR. R. G. Walters, the author 
of this book, is director of teacher training 
and personnel officer of Grove City College. 
He has taught in all types of schools and has 
had active experience in selling occupations 
and in training salespeople. You therefore 
have the assurance of getting a book that 
combines the practical experience of a per- 
son who is acquainted with business and 
The author 
has been instrumental in lifting the teaching 


who is a successful teacher. 


of salesmanship out of the theoretical class 
and placing it within the practical possibili- 
ties of the classroom. 


THE VIEWPOINT. Here is a book that 


fits into the modern conception of selling- 

selling for satisfaction—service selling as 
contrasted with ‘high-pressure’ selling. The 
student is taught to analyze products and 
consumer needs. The course is important in 
developing selling skill, in developing good 
personal traits, and in developing a knowl- 
edge of buying. The assignments emphasize 
the buyer's point of view as well as the 


seller's point of view. 


The textbook is available with a workbook 


and a comprehensive teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati - 


Chicago - San Francisco 





p social-business training 
on an advanced level » » 


EVERY STUDENT NEEDS 
THIS TRAINING BEFORE 
LEAVING SCHOOL — 


Here are just a few of the important 
topics that are covered in BUSINESS- 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS: 


® Business principles 


© Applied economics 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC © tosuance 
PROBLEMS ° Investments 


By Shields and Wilson * Finance 
Here is a book that is written for the eleventh or the twelfth * Marketing system 
grade in high schools or for an introductory course in junior 
colleges. BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is filling a 
constantly growing demand for a nontechnical course that * Credit relations 
will help to overcome ‘‘economic illiteracy.” In this book 
you get an integrated treatment of such subjects as practical * Applied law 
economics, personal and business management, budgeting, °O actual £ busi 
saving, investing, and business organization. This is more rganization of Gusiness 
than a book on economics and it is more than a book on 
business principles. In many schools it is being adopted to 
replace the traditional course in economics, while in others 
itis being adopted for a practical course in consumer-business 
education. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


© Buying technique 


® Business management 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 





The Mark of a Good 
“Business “Textbook 














